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Preface 


Ideologically the world is in ferment to-day, It stands 
divided into the two hostile camps of capitalism and communism, 
with U. S. A. and the Soviet Russia as their respective leaders, 
Superficially, and on a short range view, such indeed appears 
to be the picture. But, in reality, capitalism has spent up its 
force and it is at its ebb. Communism, too, has lost much. 
of its earlier strength, and it no more attracts the attention of 
the peoples of the world. 


As a result, new forces have emerged to shape the destinies 
of mankind. These are the forces of democratic socialism and 
of Gandhian type of socialism. Of these the first appears 
to be gaining a firm hold on the minds of the peoples. Such, 
however, can be the view of those who believe that by 
combining the values of democracy with those of socialism 
the defects of capitalism, bureaucracy and authoritative rule 
can be done away with, They think of building a welfare 
state by combining democracy with socialism, As such, the 
world as a whole is turning democratic and socialistic, but 
I believe that a mere tinkering with social and political 
institutions will not bring about a new heaven and anew 
earth unless people’s character, their daily habits and attitudes 
are equal to it. And the welfare state is a wonderful ideal 
provided the nation has the character and leadership to work 


it in practice, 


How does a democratic socialist society look and work ? 
No one today can answer that question completely and 
satisfactorily. Neither Marx nor Engels nor Kautsky nor 
Lenin nor Luxembourg nor Laski nor Proudhon nor the Webbs 
answered that question in full. Nor the picture that Lenin drew 
or Khrushchev has in mind of Soviet Russia has been realised 


and can be realised there. In India, too, it is doubtful whether 
the Congress, under the dynamic leadership of Shastri will 
be successful in bringing about a new social order under which 
an ordinary man will be fully assured a peaceful and 
happy life. 


But while there is no clear-cut and ready-made picture of 
democratic socialism or of the welfare state their contours are 
being slowly drawn in many Western countries, as also in 
India, by the socialists at work. In India, I believe, much 
can be achieved in this direction if the Indian leaders and 
intellectuals build their thesis of democratic socialism on the 
fundamentals of Gandhian socialism, which primarily pleads 
for the change of human heart and emancipation of men and 
women on the spiritual level. The whole responsibility of 
reconstruction in social, economic and political aspects must 
start with the individual himself, and without the individual’s 
consistent and constant attempt for reorientation no amount 
of effort will bring about the social order. And for enlivening 
the interest of man in social responsibilities force should not 
be used, Organised power is more an evil than a blessing. 
The power of persuasion is far more fruitful than the power 
of the state, which happens to be the normal channel for the 
expression of social will in present-day politics. In fact, our 
whole emphasis must be on the creation of a new type of 
man with a new vision and outlook, One cannot have 
socialism nor move towards it without a new type of human 
character, 


It is a paradox of the twentieth century that while intellec- 
tual persons of the world are chopping down the tree of 
happiness by eating away the old moralities, they hunger for 
the fruit of it. It is only with a restoration of old moral 
values that they can get the peace or the freedom for which 
they cry. Alexis Carrel, a Nobel Prize-winner, was not 
wrong when he remarked in Man the Unknown: “Moral sense 
is more important than intelligence. When it disappears from 
a nation, the whole social structure commences to crumble 
away. Moral activities have not received the importance 
they deserve. Moral sense must be studied in as positive a 
manner as intelligence......much more than science, art and 
religious rites, moral beauty is the basis of civilization”. Men 


proud of their intellectual maturity are moral embryos. They 
miss the truth that human civilization that has grown up 
intellectually and industrially must also grow up morally and 
spiritually—or perish. The ordinary man is hungry for great 
living. He hates, as he swallows, the cheapness of the chaf, 
the dirt disguised as his delight, the hollow husks of hate which 
are forced down his throat, It is not a matter of politics, 
It is a matter for all politicians. 


I have pointed out such problems in this book, and while 
analysing different political conceptions and ideals in the 
form of essays, I have tried to give certain suggestions with 
a view to removing their inherent weaknesses, so that they 
may work successfully in practice. At the same time, I have 
discussed party politics in India, as also certain political 
questions that confront our country to-day. I shall feel myself 
well rewarded if this book enlivens the interests of the readers 
in these problems and lead them to a more integrated view 


of human civilization. 
—AUTHOR 
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Chapter | 


Marxian Socialism 


Marxian 
socialism is the philosophy of political economy constructed by 
Karl Marx. He was the son of a German Jewish lawyer who 
later became a Christian ; he comes therefore ofa class which 
he spent his life in vilifying. At the time of his education 
Germany was dominated by the philosophy of Hegel ; from 
Hegel Marx inherited a passion for systematization unknown 
to British socialism, and also the basis of his historical theory. 
After some years of journalism he went to Paris where he came 
into contact with the French socialists, Proudhon, St. Simon, 
Louis Blanc and Fourier. In France he learned that the 
method of historical evolution must be revolutionary ; but he 
was soon to ridicule the fantastic ideas of these socialists. He 
called them utopians, purveyors of ‘pocket editions of the New 
Jerusalem’, What he wanted was a scientific socialism, a 
theory which proved how and why socialism must come about. 


In Paris he met another socialist, Frederick Engels by name, 
who was a Manchester business-man with an extensive know- 
ledge or British working-class conditions. Engels was a modest 
man ; he conceived an intense admiration for Marx and, conse- 
quently, underrated the very important part he himself played 
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in the evolution of Marxism. Marx was indebted to him not 
only for much of his factual material, but also for an annuity 
which enabled him to live in London. The England to which 
Marx came was the England of the Chartists and of orthodox 
economists like Ricardo. The ideas of the former coloured 
Marx’s doctrine of the class war, and those of the latter provi- 
ded him with the basis of his economic theories. Soon after his 
arrival in London he was asked by a working-class organisation 
to draw up a programme. The result was the epoch-making 
Communist Manifesto (1848). This pamphlet outlines the doct- 
rines which guide Russia today. As a piece of revolutionary 
propaganda it is unsurpassed ; the language is plain and vigor- 
ous, the theories deceptively simple, the conclusion a trumpet 
call to world revolution. Above all, it is a scientific socialism, 
a practical answer to the working-man’s question, ‘What can 
we do to be saved’? It gives the assurance of success, for it 
shows that the law of progress makes Marxian socialism or 
communism inevitable; half the battle is won when you 
convince your followers that victory is bound to be theirs. 


Immediately after the publication of the Manifesto, the 
revolutions of 1848 broke out. Marx went to join his German 
comrades ; on their failure he was exiled for the rest of his life. 
In London he lived for nearly thirty years a life of poverty and 
industry compiling an indictment of capitalism by research in 
the British Museum—the birth-place of more than one revolu- 
tionary creed. The first volume of his longest work, Capital, 
- appeared in 1867. It is a detailed analysis of the evils of capi- 

talism and a prophecy for its decline. ‘Though really a descrip- 
tion of the capitalist system at a particular period in a parti- 
cular place, it remains the Bible of international communism 
today. ‘Whenever we encounter any difficulty in the manage- 
ment of the factory,” the manager of a Soviet electrical concern 


told a journalist some years back, “we look in that book and 
find the solution”, 


A contemporary describes Marx’s appearance as follows :” 
“He combined with his commanding forehead and great over- 
hanging brow, his fierce glittering eyes, broad sensitive nose 
and mobile mouth, all surrounded by a setting of untrimmed 
hair and beard, the righteous fury of the great seers of his race 
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with the cold analytical power of the Jewish doctors”, As 
with all great revolutionaries, the inspiration of his work was 
deep sympathy with the oppressed and a passion for social 
justice. He lived a life of unremitting toil in the interests of 
aclass to which he did not belong. In private life he showed a 
benevolent character, but im public he was quarrelsome and 
violent in his attacks on those who disagreed with him, 
“Hatred outweighs love in his heart,” Mazzini wrote, “which 
is not right even if the hatred may in itself have foundation.” 
As a thinker, he is distinguished by a keen, systematic intelli- 
gence with a distinct practical bias. The basis of his thought 
is the maxim, Theory and Practice are one. He was not an 
abstract philosopher, but a practical political economist. The 
philosophers have only interpreted the world in various ways ; 
the point however is to change it. 


From the philosopher's point of view Marxism is materialis- 
tic. Its founder reacted to Hegel as Aristotle reacted to Plato. 
For Hegel, thoughts are more important than things ; the ‘real’ 
is the abstract ideal ; hence ideals, such as nationalism, create 
institutions such as the state. Marx said the opposite. Accor- 
ding to Hegel the process of thinking rules the world ; ‘with me, 
on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the human mind and translated into terms ; 
of thought’. Christianity, Hegel would say, created the church ; 
economic conditions, says Marx, are responsible for its growth 
and the colour of its doctrines. At every point practice 
determines theory, economics determines politics and even art 
and religion. An idea isno more than the fruit ofa social 
system. Thus it is no good preaching ideals of freedom, as 
the liberals do ; what we must do is control the environment 
in order to create the conditions under which freedom can 
flourish. For this attitude Marx is largely indebted to the 
obscure German philosopher Feuerbach, from whom it is suffi- 
cient to quote two sentences : ‘Man is what he eats’ ; ‘it is not 
thought which determines being, but being which determines 
thought’. Thus Marxian materialism is more correctly called, 
as it is in France, Economic Determinism. 


Marx regarded the historic and ‘epoch-making” impor- 
tance of Feuerbach to tbe hat he had resolutely broken away 
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from Hegelian idealism and had proclaimed materialism, 
which already “in the eighteenth century, especially in France, 
had been a struggle not only against the existing political insti- 
tutions and against......religion and theology, but also...against 
all metaphysics”. In full conformity with this materialistic 
philosophy of Marx’s, and expounding it, Frederick Engels 
wrote in Anti-Duhring (which Marx read in manuscript) : “The 
unity of the world does not consist in its being......The real 
unity of the world consists in its materiality, and this is proved... 
bya long and tedious development of philosophy and natural 
science......”” “Motion is the mode of existence of matter. Never 
anywhere has there been matter without motion”, “motion 
without matter”, “nor can there be...... > «Tf the......question 
is raised: What then are thought and consciousness, and 
whence they come, it becomes apparent that they are products 
of the human brain and that man himself is a product of 
nature, which has been developed in and along with its 
environment ; whence it is self-evident that the products of 
the human brain, being in the last analysis also products of 
nature, do not contradict the rest of nature but are in corres- 
pondence with it”. “Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, 
the thoughts within his mind were to him not the more or less 
abstract images of real things and processes, but, on the 
contrary, things and their development were to him only the 
images made real of the ‘idea’ existing somewhere or other 
already before the world existed”. Marx not only rejected 
this idealism, but also the views, especially widespread in our 
day, of uric and Kant, agnosticism, criticism, positivism in 
their various forms, regarding such a philosophy as a “reaction- 
ary” concession to idealism and at best a “shamefaced way of 
surreptitiously accepting materialism, while denying it before 
the world”. It is especially important to note Marx’s view on 
the relation between freedom and necessity: “Necessity is 
blind only in so far as it is not understood”. “Freedom is the 
appreciation of necessity”. This means the recognition of 
objective law in nature and of the dialectical transformation of 
necessity into freedom. Marx considered the fundamental 
limitations of the “old” materialism, including the materialism 
of Feuerbach, to be : (1) that this materialism was “predomi- 
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nantly mechanical’, failing to take account of the latest develop- 
ments of chemistry and biology ; (2) that the old materialism 
was non-historical, non-dialectical, and did not adhere consis- 
tently and comprehensively to the standpoint of development ; 
(3) that it regarded the «human essence” abstractly and not as 
the ensemble of “social relations”, and therefore only interpreted 
the world, whereas the point is to change it ; that is to say, it 
did not understand the importance of “revolutionary practical 
activity”. 

Hegelian dialectics, to explain the process of historical deve- 
lopments, was regarded by Marx as the greatest achievement 
of classical German philosophy. He (Marx) considered every 
other formulation of the principle of development, of evolution, 
one-sided and poor in content, and distorting and mutilating 
then real course of development in nature and in society. But 
he adopted Hegelian explanation of the historical process with 
a difference. He said that he found the theory standing on 
its head and turned it right side up. He meant that in his 
view the material was real, ideas changed because economic 
systems changed. Hegel mistook effects for causes. 


«What else does the history of ideas prove than that intellectual 
production changes its character in proportion as material production is 
changed ? The ruling ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of tts 
ruling class”. 

Hegel's def: inition of the process, said Karl Marx, is per- 
fectly correct; but his treatment is abstract and therefore his 
conclusions are fallacious. Hegel never explained why changes 
should occur at all, why one idea should supersede another; 
nor did he trouble to test his theory with the facts and show 
how the changes actually came about. In answering these 
questions Marx gives us his interpretation of history, the key 
which unlocks the problems set by such test events as those of 
1648, 1789 and 1848. Revolutions occur when the means of 
production ina given society change, and when in consequence 
one class overthrows another class. 

“The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of 
the class struggle”. With these words the Communist Manifesto 
introduces a summary of the theory. In the feudal epoch the 
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land-owning aristocracy was predominant; they were over- 
thrown by the bourgeoisie as a result of the explanation of 
trade and the rise of the factory or capitalist system. Our own 
epoch, the Manifesto continues, the epoch of capitalism, “has 
simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more 
and more splitting up into two hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other —bourgeoisie and proletariat. 
The time will come by the working out of ‘the economic laws 
of motion in modern society’ when the proletariat will oust the 
bourgeoisie from the seat of government and set up its own 
dictatorship. Then the state, the instrument by which the 
governing class exercises power, will ‘wither away’ and the free, 
final equalitarian, communist society will come into being. 


“The materialist conception of history starts from the principle 
that production, and with production the exchange of its products, is 
the basis of every social order ; that in every society which has appeared 
in history the distribution of the products and with it the division of 
society into classes or estates, is determined by what is exchanged. 
According to this conception, the ultimate causes of all social changes 
and political revolutions are to be sought, not in the minds of men, in 
their increasing insight into eternal truth and justice, but in changes in 
the mode of production and exchange ; they are to be sought not in the 
Philosophy but in the Economics of the epoch concerned”. (Engels) 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of the Marxian 
theory is that ideals have no reality, that they are but reflections 
of social organisation. That there is a great deal of truth in this 
can be seen from the changes in religion and morality during 
various epochs. But equally important is the work of religious 
and moral leaders who have the impress of their own personal 
viewpoints on history. Men are more willing to fight for ideals 
than they are for facts. To say that mere monetary motives 
explain the secret of the lives of Marx or Lenin, or the history 
of the Quakers, or the abolition of slavery. Nationalism, 
socialism, not to mention innumerable religious creeds, seem to 
be ideals with a life of their own. 


Ifthe materialist explanation were as narrow as this it 
would hardly be worth worrying about. Engels himself pointed 
out that ‘when anyone distorts our statement so as to read 
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that the economic element is the sole element, he converts the 
statement into a meaningless abstract and absurd phrase’. 
Hence the theory has been expanded out of all recognition, 
As with Christianity, it is possible to read almost anything into 
Marxism. For the sake of simplicity the cruder form of the 
theory may have been unduly stressed ; but that is its essence ; 
the rest is gloss. At its broadest the theory implies that the 
political, cultural, religious activities of society are all deter- 
mined by its economic organisation. Economics certainly 
determine part of the movements of history ; but “man does not 
live by bread alone’. Marx, like Machiavelli, underestimates 
the strength of ideas ; he explains much, but» he does not 
explain the martyr. 


The Materialist Interpretation of History does not explain 
the decline of Rome or the outbreak of the Great War. It is 
too rational to account for psychological movements like the 
advance of nationalism, too materialist to explain the power of 
ideals over the mind. Above all, it states that heretofore it 
has been impossible to control economic forces. It is therefore 
impossible, according to a dogmatic Marxist, to plan capi- 
talism ; but apparently it is quite possible to plan socialism. 
At any rate, the course of history is laid down. Marx, like 
Darwin, works out a law of evolution. “Marxism,” says 
Lenin, “provides a clue which enables us to discover the reign 
of law in the seeming labyrinth and chaos of history ; the theory 
of the class struggle.” 


The theory which Marx provided did much to correct the old 
kings-and-battles treatment of history. If the plan of a modern 
standard history is compared with that of one fifty years old it 
will be seen how the interaction of political and economic 
history is emphasised nowadays. The basis of history has 
been broadened to give a truer picture of the past, and the 


chief credit for this is due to Marx. 


On the other hand, his economic theories have long since 
been exploded. Why, he asked, was the distribution of wealth 
so unjust and why did the gulf dividing the classes widens? He 
found the answer in the theory of Surplus Value. According 
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to Marx, labour is the sole source of wealth; but under capi- 
talism the worker does not get paid the equivalent of his work. 
Having bought labour power, the owner of money is entitled to 
use it, that is; to set it to work, ‘for the whole day—twelve 
hours, let us suppose. Yet, in the course of six hours the 
labourer produces product sufficient to cover the cost of his own 
maintenance ; and in the course of next six hours, he produces 
“surplus” product, or surplus value, for which the capitalist 
does not pay’. In capital, therefore, from the standpoint of the 
process of production, two parts must be distinguished : cons- 
tant capital, expended on means of production, the value of 
which, without any change, is transferred to the finished 
product ; and variable capital, expended on labour power. 
- The value of this latter capital is not invariable, but grows in 
the labour process, creating surplus value. A distinction is 
thus drawn between value, which should be determined by the 
quantity of labour entailed, and price. But it is obvious that 
this isno true explanation of price. It exaggerates the degree 
of exploitation of labour power by capital. It overlooks, 
among other things, the premium on skill, the cost of distri- 
bution, overhead and managerial costs, not to mention the 
element of demand. 


There are passages in which Marx tries to reconcile these 
contradictions ; but it is the popular version of his theory 
which makes it of practical importance. The wage slave can 
look upon himself as sweated by his employer who does not 
work and takes a fat profit. Marx’s theory is far too abstract 
to explain scientifically how prices are actually determined. It 
is really a moral, not an economic theory ; it is the application 
of ideas of natural justice, of the right to equal remuneration for 
equal work done, to the realm of industry. Like the theory of 
rent, it is a weapon wrested from the hands of orthodox econo- 
mists in order to destroy capitalism. Our business, Marx says, is 
to change the present, seize the bourgeois state, set up a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and ‘liquidate’ all opponents. “The 
proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instruments 
of production in the hands of the state, i. e., of the proletariat 
organised as a ruling class ; and to improve the total of produc- 
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tive forces as rapidly as possible.” That was written in 1848 ; 
it exactly describes the U. S. S. R. in 1936. 


The next step, about which Lenin has more to say in The 
State and Revolution (1917), will see the ‘withering away’ of the 
state. ‘It must obviously bea rather lengthy process’, but it 
will occur because the socialisation of the means of production 
eliminates the causes of class conflict. Society gtadually 
becomes classless and we enter upon the communist society, a 
federation of voluntary organisations in which there will be a 
new heaven and a new earth: “when people have become 
accustomed to observe the fundamental rules of social life, and 
their labour is so productive that they voluntarily work accor- 
ding to their ability......there will then be no need for any 
exact calculation by society of the quantity of products to be 
distributed to each of its members ; each will take freely 
according to his needs”. 

Marxian socialism is a cosmopolitan creed which believes 
that class interests outweigh nationalist prejudices. The duty 
of the proletariat is to foment strife in order to sabotage the 
capitalist machine. “The proletarians have in all countries one 
and the same interest, one and the same fight in prospect; the 
proletarians are by nature without national prejudices, and 
their whole culture and movement is essentially humanitarian, 
anti-national. Only the proletarians can destroy nationality.” 

On studying Marxian ideas we find that Marxian socialism, 
like capitalism, makes certain assumptions which it has not 
proved and cannot prove. These are matters of faith. Some 
of them are : 

l. That the temporal processes of history repeat the logical 
development of the dialectic. 

2. That dialectic materialism always results in progress. 

3. That men always act solely out of their class interests. 

4, That a classless society will ultimately be achieved. 

5, That when the classless society is established the state 

will wither away and violence will cease. 

At this point I cannot resist noting, in regard to the third 
assumption, that Marx was the son of a lawyer, that Engels 
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was a manufacturer, that Lenin was a son ofa landlord. All of 
them were of ‘bourgeois’ origin and none of them thought or 
acted out of their class interests. 


Since all men have their assumptions and therefore have to 
live partly by faith, and the validity of assumptions cannot be 
proved by logicor force of arms, the Marxians can neither 
assume that their assumptions are more valid than those of 
other people, nor can this change human temperament or 
intuition and cause all assumptions to be the same. Other 
people must permit Marxians to make their assumptions, and 
they must permit other people to make different assumptions. 
Tolerance is an honest and scientific recognition of the nature 
of assumptions and of people. 


Marxists and indeed socialists also insist that society is more 
important than the individual, and since the state or the govern- 
ment are now a days usually the largest organisations, the 
practical form of that belief is that the state is more important 
than the individual. This readily becomes worship of the state. 
Asa corollary of this idea, Marxians usually allege, too, that 
capitalism exalts the individual over society and that this belief 
is false and evil. 


The question as to the relative importance of society or the 
individual is in part allied to the other, biological, question as 
to which is more influential; environment or heredity. As to 
that, competent biologists state the ratio as probably about 
50/50. No sensible person tries to deny the importance of 


either element. If either is overstressed, the results produée 
trouble. 


The question whether society or the individual is more 
important reminds one a little of the foolish classic question,— 
which came first, the hen or the egg. Nobody has ever yet seen 
or heard of only a single individual without ever any family or a 
group around him, Society is made up of individuals. Each 
is necessary to other ; neither has ever existed without the 
other. Probably the wisest way to handle the problem is to 
follow the example of the physicists in their theory of the nature 
of light. Under some circumstances light behaves as if it were 
waves of energy; under other circumstances as if it were 
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particles of energy. So the physicists have ceased to insist that 
light must be either waves or particles ; it is both or either 
according to how you look at it or use it ona particufar 
occasion. So sometimes the individual will rightly be consi- 
dered more important; at another time or for another purpose it 
will be sound and wise to consider society more important, In 
the conduct of a civilization both theories will be used, each 
for its appropriate occasion or purpose. For example, in regard 
to initiative in both thought and action, the individual seems 
more important; for purposes of consent and continuity society 
is more important. 

In this connection it is ironical to note that the Russian 
Communist Party which is so insistent as to the superior impor- 
tance of collectivism and society, took great pains through the 
government to purge, i. e., kill a number of leading communist 
individuals accused of ‘deviations’ from the Party line in 
1936-38. If the individual is unimportant, why be so zealous to 
select a relatively few heretics and put an end to them ? And 
communists all over the world think very highly of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, all four being individuals. No, ideas 
originate in the heads of individuals and are propagated by 
individuals. Almost all modern orthodoxies in politics, econo- 
mics, art, religion and other realms were originally heresies of 
individuals. Individuals are living organisms and are more 
completely, closely and sensitively integrated than society. 
That isone important reason for the superior initiative and 
thinking power of the individual. 


It does not mean that any assembly of human behaviour or 
any large theory of society is free from logical inconsistencies, 
or that the presence of logical inconsistencies is necessarily a 
valid reason for discarding such a mode of life or such a theory 
of society, But some inconsistencies. may be a grave weakness, 
and all inconsistencies should at least be a reason for curbing 
dogmatism and fanaticism. All social theory must be held 
tentatively and experimentally. 

If we analyse and try to understand the defects and virtues 
of Marxism or communism (as it is practised in the Marxist 
world), we note that it in practice retains practically all the 
characteristics of capitalism. There are eight characteristics of 
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capitalism : (1) an emphasis on private property and competi- 
tion, (2) increasing technology and industrialism, (3) ever- 
increasing division of labour, (4) ever-increasing commerce, 
(5) urbanisation, (6) money valuation and control of most 
things and activities, (7) reliance on the money profit motif as 
the surest and best stimulus to action, (8) extensive use of 
organised violence in the form of police, armies, navies and 
air-forces. All these features, except private property, are trace- 
able in communism, It may fairly be said that the abolition 
of private property is the only one of the original aims of 
communism that has been fully realised in Russia. Commu- 
nism stresses competition, and money profit motif less than does 
capitalism, but still it uses them. One may say, of course, 
that what is now called communism is only socialism that 
communism will be attained only at some time in the indefinite 
future. But since these factors of competition and money profit 
motifare now actually in operation in Russia, China, Poland, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia and Czecho-Slovakia, we may expect them 
to produce their usual results. 


It appears, then, that capitalism and Marxian socialism or 
communism in practice are far more similar than many people 
realize, and might therefore be expected to produce much the 
same results. Soviet experience has proved that an industrial 
society can exist without private property in the means of pro- 
duction. But the shift of property ownership from private 
hands to the stae would merely result in state capitalism. 
Some critics of the present Russian regime believe that thz 
existing system there is in fact only state capitalism. Of course, 
with the means of production entirely in the hands of the state, 
the results would be different from those of private capitalism, 
but one may question whether the long-time results of state 
capitalism or state socialism would be morally superior or pro- 
duce greater total justice than exists now in capitalist countries. 
Undoubtedly, the initial intent would be for universal and 
equitable sharing of production, “to each according to his 
needs”, And in fact, in Russia the workers have unemploy- 
ment, sick and disability benefits on a scale never before 
reached in any other country. There are no disabilities on 
grounds of sex, race or religion or place of birth, Education 
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is universal. There has been a great humanization of social 
life. There is, however, still great poverty, produced probably 
in large degree by the diversion of productive effort into 
armaments. 


But one fears the poisonous and corrupting effect of the 
concentration of power into the hands of a bureaucracy, or 
still more into the hands ofa small central executive committee 
of the Communist Party. Already in Russia there is a social 
and political hierarchy and a new class of managers. Also, 
there are great differences of financial pay, the managers receiv- 
ing much more than the rank and file. According to one 
report the pay of top-rank managers is over 60 times that of 
manual workers. The Communist Party there has officially 
abandoned equality of pay and opportunity. 


One distinguished student of Soviet politics, Prof. Bar- 
rington Moore, Jr., believes that a system of deliberately orga- 
nised social inequality, the use of the competitive stimulus of 
unequal pay, and an adoption of the prevailing pattern of 
international world politics are probably all essential to the 
survival of an industrial society. One cannot yet be sure of that, 
but anyhow the Russian Soviet government has changed its 
original plans and adopted these policies. 


Whether, on balance, there has been in Russia a total lessen- 
ing of economic exploitation of the workers, as compared with 
capitalism, is difficult to say. There are no objective criteria 
by which exploitation can be accurately measured, And for 
purposes of evaluation and choice, one may want to put into 
the scales such other items as self-reliance, initiative, freedom 
and coercion. And how do economic freedom and political 
coercion or vice versa, or intellectual coercion and economic 
freedom, or any other combination of such factors balance each 
other off ? One’s choices, if one has a choice, are governed not 
by objective criteria but by subjective valuations, assumptions 
and purposes. 

In the course of time I would expect the result of such 
concentration of power to wipe out entirely the benefits of the 
change of ownership from private hands to the state. Under 
such conditions, the state would, I think, cease to represent 
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truly the needs and hopes of the mass of people. That is a 
lesson of history. Both Marxian socialism and state socialism 
would, I think, weaken the initiative, self-reliance, imagination 
and intellectual freedom of the individual. It may be that at 
least some of the defects of socialism in Russia are due to 
peculiar physical, economic, traditional and psychological 
elements there and absent in other countries. Undoubtedly, 
each country would produce a special flavour of socialism. But 
the corrupting influence of great power would operate every- 
where, as it always has. 


History since 1917 has shown that communism in Russia, 
anyhow, isa viable political and economic system. But the 
fact that it proved viable in Russia where the population had 
not caught up with food production and where forest reserves 
were so great and where there had always been autocratic rule 
does not prove that the system would be viable elsewhere. In 
certain directions, such as popular education and social services, 
communism has made great advances. In other directions, 
such as large-scale coercion and violence against its own people, 
it has gone dreadfully backward. In many respects it is no 
better and no worse than capitalism. Whether it can endure 
as long as capitalism has endured, nobody can say. 


The similarities of communism to capitalism, as noted above 
are so great that I think it is as great a danger to the conti- 
nuance of civilization and culture as capitalism is, From a 
long-range view of the human race and of human culture, both 
capitalism and communism or Marxian socialism seem to me to 
be vast mistakes. Therefore, I believe that an intelligent 
Indian, if faced by a choice between the two, would widely 
reject both and try to find out some other suitable alternative, 


Communism is still in the Stage of transition prophesied by 
Marx. Force rules. There is no practical evidence of the state 
withering away. But the publication of the New Constitution 
in 1935 does point towards a greater degree of freedom. Most 
Western observers doubt whether it will ever be put into 
practice. It may be sheer bluff to impress Western and 
Eastern countries ; but taking it at its face value, it is an astoni- 
shingly liberal document, It is another Declaration of Rights; 
but it legalizes what the earlier Declaration omitted, the 
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conditions under which those Rights may flourish—the sociali- 
sation of the means of production. It provides for direct, 
universal, secret voting to elect two Chambers. Candidates 
representing various groups may stand, but there are no parties 
in the parliamentary sense of the word. To the communist, 
the word ‘party’ implies class interest. In a classless state there 
can only be one party, the communist party, which is described 
as ‘the vanguard of the toilers in their struggle for strengthening 
and developing the socialist system’. As to the Rights recognised, 
these include all those mentioned in earlier declarations, with 
the exception of the right of property. In its place is the right 
to work, to holidays with pay, pensions and insurance and 
education. All citizens, irrespective of religion, race, sex have 
equal rights, Article 124 is particularly interesting : 


“To ensure to citizens freedom of conscience the church in the 
U. S. S.R. is separated from the state and the school from the church. 
Freedom to perfrom religious rites and freedom of anti-religious pro- 
paganda is recognized for all citizens.” 


It is well known that religious persecution is frequent in the 
U. S. S. R. The government permits ‘Anti-God’ propaganda, 
but it has always prohibited religious instruction. Marx, the 
materialist, called religion ‘opium for the people’, and com- 
munism remains incompatible with Christianity. 


The Marxist experiment has existed long enough to make 
it possible to inquire whether a new civilization is evolving. 
Some observers, such as the Webbs, are convinced that this is 
so. They distinguish the emergence of a new morality based 
on ideals of social service. The idea of sin is quite foreign to 
the young communist; in place of it there is disapproval of 
anti-social acts. Drunkenness is condemned not for excess, but 
for inefficiency; the death penalty is used not for murder, but 
for theft of state goods. A competitive team spirit replaces 
profit as the incentive to work, In this new society fraternity 
and equality already exist on a larger scale than in any society 
heretofore; but not liberty. ‘We want to abolish classes,” said 
Lenin, “and in that respect we are in favour of equality; but 
the claim that we want to make all men equal to each other is 
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an empty phrase and stupid invention of intellectuals”. As to 
liberty, it is “a bourgeois prejudice” ; but he also said, ‘It is 
true that liberty is precious—so precious that it must be 
rationed.” Finally, as evidence of a new type of society, there 
is a state planned in the interests of all according to a 
technique unknown to previous societies. In a speech Stalin 
explained how much progress had been made towards the ideal: 


“In the main we have already achieved the first phase of communism, 
socialism......But Soviet society has not yet reached the higher phase of 
communism, in which the ruling principle will be, “From each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his needs’’, although it sets 
itself the aim of achieving the higher phase of communism in the 


Suture”. 


Is the experiment worth the suffering it has undoubtedly 
cost ? Does the end justify the means? That is the question 
every man must ask himself. It depends on the answer man- 
kind gives whether Marxian socialism, working in the form of 
communism, remains the creed of a closed state, or whether it 
will spread throughout the world. 


Chapter 2 


laskian 
Socialism 


Ir 


might appear somewhat queer if I say that Laski was a socialist 
all through his life, and his socialism reflected in various ways 
ever since he was a young school boy. It appeared first of all 
in the form of social equality. Laski, himself, was treated 
unfairly in spite of his marked intellectual distinction. His 
sense that he was alienated from the main stream of English 
life because of his family’s religious beliefs, although he did 
not share them, and his feeling that the treatment that he 
rectived at the hands of society was rationally indefensible 
were no doubt sharpened by his experiences at Oxford, which, 

d he said, first made him aware of the intensity of class division 
in England. Itis difficult to avoid the conclusion that Laski’s 
strong feeling that his jewish background was the reason why 
he was treated unfairly was a fundamental factor in his 
sympathy with all who were discriminated against and put to 
disadvantageous position in society for obviously no assignable 
cause. Thus his personal experience of social discrimination 
made him sick of the existing society, and consequently he 
developed a passion for justice for all men. 
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Secondly, Laski’s socialism appeared in the form of his 
passion for economic equality. He had felt early the sickness 
of an acquisitive society and became anxious about the attain- 
ment of economic equality to the individual. For this we 
can record the influence exerted upon him while he was a 
schoolboy in Manchester by “a great schoolmaster who made 
him feel the sickness of an acquisitive” society by the books 
he read especially those of the Webbs, and by a speech in 
which Keir Hardie described the labour struggles of the 
Scottish miners. Besides, he also mentioned his work as a 
student at Oxford during the period ranging from 1911 to 1914 
in the Fabian society and in propaganda for women’s suffrage. 
Further the Boston Police strike and strikes such as those at 
Ludlow and Lowell deepened his faith in economic equality. 
Asa young boy he had realized “how the vast machinery of 
the state is used to crush any movement that questions the 
authority of those who own economic power. He felt much 
disturbed by such an experience of an unequal society and by 
the time he attained maturity he had become firm in his be- 
lief that the economic power, which in democracy rested with 
the propertied class, should be shared equally by all in order 
to assure economic security to every individual. 


Thirdly, Laski’s socialism appeared in the form of his 
Support for political equality to all citizens and equal political 
Status to the various existing groups in society. In this 
connection we can note his sympathy for the women’s suffrage 
movement in England and the trade union movement in 
France, and his support for the Liberal’s Home Rule Legisla- 
tion for Ireland. He revolted against the orderliness and res- 
pectability of the 19th century which had become a strain on 
the feelings of a number of men, Further, he strongly suppor- 
ted the theory of corporate personality of religious bodies and 
guides which were able to maintain their rights and indepen- 
dence against the state in the Middle Ages and argued that the 
trade unions should have a similar position in the modern 
Society. For this purpose he made a special study of the theory 
of groups, enunciated by Figgis, Gierke and Maitland, and of 
the legal system which protects the rights of association and 
free speech in America. 
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‘Thus Laski had a strong leaning towards socialism from the 
beginning, and he called it the central conviction of his life, 
but his early socialism was more or less on outcome of a sense 
of the injustice of things as they were. It had not become an 
insight into the process of history. It was rooted, rightly 
speaking, in his belief and love for human equality and human 
freedom, and as such it was much closer to the beliefs of those 
whom Marx called “utopian socialists” than to the theories of 
Marx and Engels. As his socialism was individualistic in 
essence and not collectivistic like that of Marx and Engels, he 
was drawn towards the socialism of Proudhon. The parallels 
between the views of Laski and those of Proudhon are parti- 
cularly striking. Both of them regarded society as federal and 
pluralistic rather than hierarchical in nature, and both were 
flatly opposed to the centralized sovereign state, the state which 
Marx wanted the proletariat to take over. For both Laski 
and Proudhon the central focus of attention was the freedom of 
the individual in all phases of human activity and particularly 
in his daily labour, rather than his freedom in the narrowly 
political sphere. Under the influence of Proudhon, Laski fixed 
his attention more on the division of state powers for the attain- 
ment of economic security and political equality to the indivi- 
dual than anything else. And he was deeply sympathetic to 
the contempt for political action demonstrated by large num- 
bers of French workers, the revolutionary character of their 
trade union movement, and the drive towards administrative 
syndicalism among the civil servants. He specifically noted 
thé Proudhonian basis of these French movements as well as 
his own preference for the socialism of Proudhon over that of 
Marx : “Proudhon has displaced Marx as the guiding genius 
of French labour ; and it is above all his federalism that is the 
source of the new inspiration. He argued that the significance 
of this desertion of Marx is favour of Proudhon lay in the fact 
that the latter “sought in a federalist organization of society— 
the clue to individual freedom,” His major premise in the 
background of his acceptance of Proudhon’s federalist organiza- 
tion of society was that “it is only by intensifying the active 
participation of men in the business of government that liberty 
can be made secure.” As such, his socialism was federalistic 
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and humanistic in characters than what it is generally known 
to be. 


* Such a characteristic of Laski’s socialism did not undergo 
any change even when he seemed to accept the principle of 
economic determinism and the marxist theory of the state 
after the publication of Grammar of Politics in 1925. He 
could not digest the marxian thesis ofa strong collectivist state 
for the equal or mostly equal distribution of economic goods. 


Marx had no faith in liberty. He dismissed it as a purely 
bourgeois ideal and was openly scornful of democracy as a 
bourgeois invention designed to deceive the people. Laski 
criticized such an attitude of Marx. According to him, a 
democratic system was totally alien to Marx’s temperament. 
Marx was essentially a prophet who had to dominate every 
movement he entered, and who had no patience with difference. 
But, on the contrary, Laskiloved freedom so much that he 
did not like the vigorous control and party discipline of marx- 
ism in spite of his attraction for Marx and his theory of 
economic determinism. He called marxist policy, a policy of 
Machiavellian manoeuvre, the essence of which is described by 
Longuet’s citation of the line from Recine, “I embrace my 
rival, but it is the better to choke him”. Against such a policy 
he preferred freedom of thought and was constantly in favour 
of tolerating the differences in ideologies. He never believed in 
the policy of suppression of opinions of the opponent as Marx 
and his followers in Russia had believed in. He remarked in 
Dangers of Obedience and Other Essays (1930) : “We must rather 
have faith in the power of reason to direct the human spirit to 
the prospects of concession and sacrifice. We must rather seek 
to persuade our master that our equality is their freedom. Like 
Mill, he also believed that toleration of new ideas and of unor- 
thodox behaviour was “not merely desirable in itself, but also 
politically wise, because no other atmosphere of activity offers 
the assurance of peaceful adjustment”. And, like Mill, he was 
convinced that persecution would never be able to achieve a 
final suppression of significant truth, His fundamental belief 
was that “truth be established by reason alone ; that departure 
from the way of reason as a method of securing conviction is 
an indication always of a desire to project injustice”. He urged 
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like Bertrand Russell that the insights of one’s conscience should 
never be sacrificed to the demands of any strategy. Our deep- 
est obligation is not to any church or party, but to that innere 
self in each one of us which we can never yield to any one’s 
keeping without ceasing to be true to our dignity as human 
beings. His emphasis on the role of knowledge and reason in 
social and political affairs, his faith in the efficacy of methods of 
persuasion to accomplish necessary changes, his hostility towards 
irrational dogmas of all sorts, his cosmopolitanism, and his 
critical attitude towards traditional institutions made him the 
heir of the philosophies of eighteenth century France, who, as 
men and as thinkers, exerted so strong an influence upon him, 
His humanism and his love for individual liberty were so great 
that he finally rejected communism and its plea for violent 
revolution to establish socialism. The example of the Russian 
Revolution, he argued, makes it clear that the resort to violent 
overthrow of existing institutions “entails suppression of toler- 
ance and kindliness, sows cruelty and hatred, anger and 
suspicion, into the soil of human relations, has impaired at every 
point the intellectual heritage of the Russian people, and has 
been impatient of reason and fanatically hostile to critical 
enquiry’. For him the good society was one that provided for 
the fullest possible release of the creative urges of its members 
and in which intellectual and spiritual good were valued more 
highly than material possession. 


Thus Laski pleaded for ‘revolution by consent’ in place of 
Marx’s idea of violent revolution in order to transform the 
existing capitalist order into a socialist order of society. His 
- «revolution by consent’ has a deeper significance than what it is 
normally thought as change by constitutional means. It is not 
a revolution that reduces the masses to some sort of spectators 
and not participants in it. On the contrary, it is a conscious 
revolution in which the masses participate consciously. As such, 
he was in favour of some sort of populist revolution which carried 
with it the support of the people after they were being convin- 
ced of its usefulness. At the same time, ‘revolution by consent’ 
must also be non-violent. And he did not approve of the 
marxian thesis that revolution and dictatorship are inevitable to 
socialism. 
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Laski went on reiterating his early thesis of humanistic 
and federalistic socialism all through his life, and he became 
Almost definite, after World War IT, about the purpose and type 
of the state under socialism. As his socialism was primarily 
rooted in his sense of social justice, he thought that the purpose 
of the state was not so much the establishment of a new econo- 
mic structure as it was the attainment of social justice. And 
as his idea of social justice included both economic security 
and individual and group freedom, he pleaded with all certainty 
for a democratic Socialism. His argument was that social 
justice, the main purpose of the state, could be best attained in 
a society where the structure of the state was completely 
federal and not totalitarian and collectivistic. In fact, he 
wanted to establish a sort of commonwealth in which both the 
government and the voluntary associations would work hand in 
hand for the attainment of state’s purpose. He, therefore, 
strongly proposed for effective decentralization and for a wider 
evocation of the citizen’s interest and initiative in politics for 
curbing centralized power. He argued that at the root of our 
failure lay our inability to arouse the interest of the ordinary 
citizen and worker by allowing him to “participate in some 
activity which makes him significant in and to himself, and 
gives him the desire for spontaneous collaboration on the planes 
of political and economic life’, He frankly admitted when he 
uttered : “We do not get rid of the economic system in which 
ownership, by definition, becomes a method of exploiting men 
and women,,.merely by transfering ownership from private to 
public ends, and then seeking to plan the processes of product- 
ion. The problem is the much more complicated one of plan- 
ning the whole economy of the society in such a way that each 
worker is able, at the level of his effort, to cooperate in 
defining the end and the means of that part of the plan in 
which he is involved as producer, while as consumer and as 
citizen he can participate in judging the operation of the plan 
as he experiences its results upon himself.” He realized that 
both in Russia and the Western democracies the mass of work- 
ers were treated as instruments to be manipulated for ends in 
the interpretation of which they did not share in any decisive 
way, and the trade-unions there had either surrendered their 
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rights to the central government or they had become bureaucra- 
tic in character. Protection of workers means trade union 
independence ; only where that genuinely exists as something 
the rank-and-file worker believes in, it is likely that the real 
source of trade union decision will be inside and not outside 
the membership. But a union which lends itself to the domi- 
nation of one man or even a small group of men is failing to 
achieve one of the single most important functions of trade 
unionism—the training of its rank-and-file in the art of self- 
government, It is as dangerous in the United States or Great 
Britain as it is elsewhere for workers to feel that decision 
making is not their function. The result is to make thei inert 
and apathetic in one of the major realms where activity and 
alertness are the safeguards against their becoming mere 
adjuncts of the machine they serve. Centralized power, he 
argued, “is not less corrupting in the industrial than it is in the 
political sphere ; and the trade union member who accepts 
orders without scrutinizing them and relating them to his own 
experience may come very rapidy to find that he has lost his 
freedom not merely to act, but even to speak, at the very 
moment when that freedom is most valuable to him”. 


As such, Laski firmly maintained that only decentralized 
state machinery, working in consultatioa with democratic trade- 
unions, would lead us towards a just society where men “may 
share in the shaping of the effort to produce ina way that 
evokes from them both the sense that what they are doing is 
worth-doing and that they can bring to their task an activity of 
rtason that prevents the widespread conviction that they have 
been emptied of what makes life an adventure in responsibi- 
lity”. No state can achieve socialism, in its real sense, based on 
social justice without the full co-operation of the masses. And 
the masses are not the mere adjuncts of the state machinery, 
but, on the contrary, they are active participants in the 
administration. The socialist state, as such, should not bea 
collectivist state, but it should be a democratic commonwealth, 
The democratic socialism, according to Laski, is the best type 
of socialism which can ensure both economic security and 
individual liberty in society. By maintaining such a socialism, 
he departed from the idea of orthodox socialism, and discussed 
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ic it in view of the primary necessities of the age we live in. The 
_ primary necessities of the modern age are economic security to 
th individual and the freedom of the mind. Laski wanted to 
_ secure both of them under his federalistic and humanitarian 
- socialism. : 
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is difficult to say anything with certainty about socialism. It 
has been differently interpreted by different people and very 
rarely two definitions are alike. In fact, socialism has lost its 
real shape because everybody tries to interpret it according to 
his own special choice and viewpoint. This is obvious due to 
the fact that socialism has become something more than a mere 
political system. However, there is something common as 
regards the aims of socialism. To all, socialism aims at provi- 
ding first of all the conditions under which liberty can exist. 
This is as much as to say that creation of equality is its aim, 
because it holds that liberty is not worth having without the 
security equality provides. From the economic point of view 
every socialist argues that industry will be more efficient when 
it is socialised, and from the moral point of view he claims that 
socialism will ensure justice, Socialism thus proposes to 
complete rather than oppose the liberal-democratic creed. It 
will use the victories already won in a parliamentary demo- 
cracy to extend democratic principles to industry. In the 
name of liberty the machinery of government has been altered ; 
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will it not be possible to alter the economic organisation of 
society in the name of equality ? 


* Mahatma Gandhi, himself being born in Baniya community, 

a community, which is commonly termed as an economically 
dominant community in India, became conscious at an early 
stage of his life of the acquisitive nature of this community. 
He held Baniya community mostly responsible for the poverty 
of Indian masses and, as such, he showed his full reaction to 
capitalism in general. Also, he studied the different theories 
of European socialism and communism and felt the sickness of 
an acquisitive society fully, As a result, he accepted socialism 
asa partofhis programme with a view to ending social and 
economic inequality in India. But as it was his habit to inter- 
pret every theory and every programme in an Indian context 
as well as to judge its validity on moral grounds, he did not 
accept the Western socialism whole-heartedly, but gave a new 
interpretation to it and tried to fit it in Indian circumstances 
and conditions. Anyway, he accepted socialism as a central 
belief of his life. 


His faith in socialism was so ardent that some interpreters 
are prepared to feel that Gandhian socialism is Marxism minus 
violence, It means that Gandhiji agreed with Marx so far as 
the ends are concerned ; he differed only in the approach and 
methods of Marx. So, Gandhian socialism is different in appro- 
ach, philosophy and outlook from the entire thesis of Marxian 
philosophy. Marxism is based on the edifice of economic 
interpretation of life, beyond the material needs there is little to 
be worried in life. But in Gandhism, life is positively placed 
on a higher pedestal than the mere economic one. Humanism 
and the importance of the inner life make Gandhism funda- 
mentally different from Marxism. The inclusion of the concept 
of soul and its redemption ought to make Gandhism substan- 
tially a theory of the Utopia, which appears difficult, if not 
impossible, to be practised. Gandhiji’s emphasis on the role 
of the inner man and the importance which he attached to the 
spiritual aspects make Gandhism a matter of blissful contemp- 
lation. This interpretation of socialism in terms of spiritual 
beatitude makes it non-scientific and dogmatic. This also 
leads toa possible assertion that Gandhism is opposed to socia- 
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lism of any sort, for socialism is basically scientific, rational and 
mostly objective. There is nothing in Western socialism and 
Marxism where Gandhian approach to life may be found. « 


Notwithstanding, Gandhiji fervently believed that he was a 
socialist ina true sense. In answering the question, what is 
socialism, he said, “Socialism isa beautiful word, and, so far 
as I am aware, in socialism the members of society are equal— 
none high, none low...... This is socialism, In it, the prince 
and the peasant, the wealthy and the poor, the employer and 
the employee are on the same level.” He described this kind 
of socialism as pure as crystal and suggested the need of 
adopting crystal-like methods for its achievement. Gandhian 
end was to be achieved by Gandhian means. Unlike the 
Western socialists, he did not differentiate between the ends and 
the means. He was convinced that only truthful, non-violent 
and pure-hearted socialists would be able to establish a socialist 
society in India and the world. And he was perfectly right in 
his thinking. Why alone socialism, no political system in the 
world which aims at the establishment of a just social and 
economic order in society, can be successfully worked upon 
unless the people are truthful and honest in their thinking and 
behaviour. A mere tinkering with social and political institu- 
tions will not bring about a new heaven and a new earth unless 
people’s character, their daily habits and attitudes are equal 
to it. The socialist state is a wonderful ideal provided the 
nation has the character and leadership to work it in practice. 


j Gandhian theory of socialism, truly speaking, was not meant 
for any particular country or the state. Gandhiji was world- 
minded and he thought that with the principles of truth and 
non-violence the whole world could be re-organised for world 
socialism. Brilliantly enough, he planned a world order and 
that too with no hatred towards any particular group. While 
for the Western socialist thinkers like Marx and Sismondi 
there isa class conflict, protest against some group or other 
and some friction in social order, for Gandhiji all these frictions 
and conflicts do not exist. He wanted to construct a new, 
non-violent social system in tune with India’s ancient cultural 
traditions according to which the spirit counted more than 
the material forces, In place of class-conflict and social friction, 
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he preached the gospel of renunciation, voluntary poverty, 
dignity of labour, equality of men and women and universal 
fyiendship. He did not think that the cause of socialism would 
be furthered by class-conflict creating group consciousness and 
hatred and propagating the cult of tension between individuals 
or groups of individuals. Thus Gandhian socialism is of a 
different pattern and of a different colour from all other forms 
of socialism. 


Gandhian socialism is mainly based on his ethical concept. 
He confronted all traditional socialists with the most complex 
question of God. His supreme reliance on the unrealisable, 
at least unseen power made all socialistic thinking a matter of 
faith. He posed a question whether the socialists can believe 
in God or not and whether those who believed in God could 
be socialists or not. He found out from his practical knowledge 
that most of the socialist thinkers had found their systems on 
the negation of God. In fact, the greatest of all socialists like 
Marx and Lenin denied the existence of any concept of God 
and still farthered this idea in saying that the idea of God had 
been the main source of social exploitation and inequality. 
These socialists believed that socialism will be lost in prejudices, 
dogmas and superstitions if it is associated with anything which 
is not strictly material or practical. However, Gandhiji did not 
believe that all socialists were atheists or had anti-God feeling. 
There might be many who did not connect God with social 
problems ; possibly they felt no need to assemble these two 
different concepts. They separated God and ethical life ‘from 
political problems and institutions possibly because they thought 
that the association of idea of God and ethical life with socialism 
would make the latter a dogmatic creed. But this presumption 
is baseless. In Gandhian thinking the concept of God never 
meant the too dogmatic and extremely doubtful existence of 
the Unknown and Unrealisable, Gandhiji had correlated God 
with Truth and Truth was something different from the usual 
meaning normally thought by the common language. From 
this he expounded the concept of Satyagraha. And he laid 
down the path of Satyagraha as the only means for attaining any 
higher ideal of socialism or of democracy. By putting so much 
emphasis on Satyagraha as a method of attaining socialism, 
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Gandhiji made it clear that the violent methods which were 
usually advocated by the earlier socialists would bé impossible 
and undesirable in searching for true socialism. Tt is of utmost 
importance to note that Gandhian socialism is based on forces 
which were completely new tg, the whole domain of Western 
socialism in particular and*Western thinking in general, 
“Satyagraha is a force which, if it became universal, would 
revolutionize social ideals and do away with despotisms and 
the ever-growing militarism under which the nations of the 
West are growing and almost being crushed to death and which 
fairly promises to overwhelm even the nations of the East.” 


From the Gandhian socialism it must not be thought that 
it was only amatter of the mind. Gandhiji was intensely 
practical and his principle was that the life of the individual 
must get all possible expression only in the context of the 
society. He added to this the possibility of application of 
non-violence and truth in all activities and thought. Gandhian 
idea in general and Gandhian socialism in particular is no mere 
theory, not merely an intellectual grasp or philosophic satisfac- 
tion which can be attained by simple speculation and thinking. 
The most peculiar and significant aspect of Gandhian socialism 
was the emphasis Gandhiji laid on the internal aspect of life. 
Even in case of the theory of Sarvodaya and the Sarvodaya 
Samaj, Gandhiji did not give much importance to external 
forces to organise the institutions. He did not believe that 
revolution or evolution when imposed from outside will bring 
about any fundamental change in the nature of the individual 
of the society. The whole responsibility of reconstruction in 
social, economic and political aspects must start with the 
individual himself, and without the individual’s consistent and 
constant attempt for reorientation no amount of effort will 
bring the socialist order. 

The Gandhian idea of Sarvodaya was the apex of Gandhian 
socialism. And the idea of Sarvodaya or universal uplift is 
based upon an optimistic interpretation of human nature. That 
man is essentially altruistic and, consequently, social reform 
must concentrate on bringing to the surface this altruistic 
clement, is the basis of the Gandhian theory of trusteeship. 
An appeal to the hearts of the people to respect their obliga- 
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tions towards the weaker and less fortunate, is the most 
effective way of bringing about a change in the society. 
And Sarvodaya believes that voluntary sacrifice of one’s riches 
or pleasures will certainly be forthcoming if only the moral 
approach is strictly followed. Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s sugges- 
tive phraseology like Bhoodan, Shramdan and Sampattidan 
reiterates the Gandhian stress on individual volition as the basis 
for all social reform. 


The above reference to the concept of voluntary sacrifice 
introduces one essential difference between the ethics of Gan- 
dhism and socialism. No doubt, among socialists too, there are 
some who believe in the innate altruism of man. But these are 
prone to consider the prevailing social circumstances as hinder- 
ing the free play of such morality and, consequently, agitate 
for corporate social reform by which the millifluous human 
nature may play its part. There is, thus, a desire on their part 
to reform social conditions by the instrumentality of law. But 
Gandhiji is against any sort of authority trying to coerce man 
directly or indirectly into realising his social responsibilities, 
To him organised power is more an evil than a blessing. The 
power of persuasion is far more fruitful than the power of the 
state, which happens to be the normal channel for the expres- 
sion of social will in present-day politics. 


Yet the Gandhian suspicion towards organised power should 
not be interpreted to mean a rejection of all norms of social 
control. The Gandhism does believe in government, regulations 
and sanctions. But these should not be the concern of specia- 
lised institutions, which make government their profession and 
monopoly. Goyernment and law must become part and parcel 
of the life of the common man, things in which he must really 
have a share. In other words, the overwhelming domination 
of political power—the feature of present-day society—must 
cease and power must sublimate itself into a spirit of voluntary 
social obligation. 


Such a distrust of political power has a streak of extreme 
individualism in it. His insistence on social revolution through 
voluntary conversion of the people, his distrust towards the 
instrumentalities of the state and, finally, his immense faith 
in human nature cannot but remind one of the extreme indi- 
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vidualist or anarchist notion that the evils of society are, more 
or less, the consequences of the existence of the state. As a 
matter of fact, Gandhiji’s whole emphasis is on the creation of 
a new type of man with a new vision and outlook. One cannot 
have socialism nor move towards it without a new type of 
hurnan character. Gandhian socialism, therefore, is mainly an 
individualistic approach, and it moreover contains particular 
solutions for the peculiar problems of India and Asia, It may 
be true that Gandhian socialism with all its ethical implications 
may be unsuitable in the Western hemisphere. But in the East, 
individualism has not lost its sway. Any socialistic theory must 
make this distinction between the East and the West. Gand- 
hian socialism may seem confusing that there can be anything 
like individualism in socialism, for socialism by itself means the 
suppression, if not negation of the individual. But in Gandhian 
socialism the whole approach was from the bottom ; Gandhiji 
had all doubts to build up society from the top. 


The whole range of Gandhian thinking is superimposed by 
the influence of the concept of soul. As in the case of machines, 
the idea of the state and government have also been encircled 
by the higher ideals of life and soul which will not come in the 
strict orbit of economic socialism. He felt that decentralisation 
is the best method and on this ground he said, “God forbid 
that India should ever take to industrialism after the manner 
of the West”. Concentration of power will not enlighten the 
individual and frustrate the inner genius. Gandhiji believed 
that every individual has equal responsibility for the society 
and so the possibility of making everybody as big as every- 
body else must be widened. This will be possible in a 
socialism of decentralised power. In this approach to socialism 
Gandhian socialism strikes a new ground. Socialism always 
has meant some kind of regimentation and state control over 
the individual. Though Marx himself had supported, of course 
very vaguely, some kind of decentralisation of power, the other 
socialists had wanted that power should be centralised as much 
as possible. In the 20th century and particularly after the 
Second World War this trend for centralisation has been visible. 
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But in case of Gandhian socialism, like the Guild socialists 
and the Fabians there has been an attempt for making power 
as much diffused as _possible“............ every village will bea 
republic or panchayat having full powers............ every village 
has to be self-sustained and capable of managing its affairs, 
even to the extent of defending itself against the whole world. 
It will be trained and prepared to perish in the attempt to 
defend itself against any onslaught from without......... Such a 
society is necessarily highly cultured in which every man and 
woman knows what he or she wants and what is more, knows 
that no one should want anything that others cannot have 
without equal labour.” 


In emphasising on the role of the individual and underesti- 
mating the position of the central power, Gandhian socialism is 
tending to be utopian. Like the utopian socialists he was 
visualising a society wherein there will be no army, no police 
force or no control and no oppression, where men and women 
will enjoy the same rights and privileges, and where everybody 
will be left to his own individual judgement. This type of 
utopianism is, particularly, out of date in the present political 
world. Gandhiji himself admitted, “I may be taunted with 
the retort that this is all utopian and therefore, not worth a 
single thought.” Gandhian socialism is unnecessarily overbur- 
dened with the hope and greed of the golden age of the past. 
His repentence for the past made it difficult for him to think for 
the future to come. By being utopian he was not wrong, but 
his utopia rooted in the past made him unaware of the new 
forces of the changed periods. He would have certainly becéme’ 
a progressive socialist, had he suggested the real remedy for the 
economic problems, His understanding of human nature and 
human problems was mostly ethical and spiritual, By his 
saying, “I do not share the socialist belief that centralisation of 
the necessaries of life will conduce to the common welfare when 
the centralised industries are planned and owned by the state,” 
he was unprepared to accept the basic economic phenomenon of 
the present economic atmosphere. But history seems to prove 
that no socialist society will be possible without a strong state. 
This is due to the fact that contrary to the Gandhian idea that 
the individual is endowed with all virtues and the individual 
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will never stand against the society, the individual has been 
the greatest enemy of the group, The state has to come for 
the sake of the community or the society, The society cannet 
thrive without the state, But in Gandhian theory the approach 
is quite different. 


It is a fact that Gandhiji, due to the divergent and sometimes 
self-contradictory ideas, himself made his own theories very 
difficult to understand. He said, “Communism of the Russian 
type, that is communism which imposed on a people would be 
repugnant to India, I believe in non-violent communism......My 
emphasis on non-violence becomes one of principle. Even if 
I was assured that we could have independence by means of 
violence, I should refuse to have it. It won’t be real indepen- 
dence. I base my faith in God and His justice.” Such were 
the ideas which made Gandhian socialism a matter of inner 
faith and internal realisation rather than one of practices, proof 
or experiment, Gandhiji himself was aware that his socialism 
had been the subject to doubts and criticisms. He said, “I 
am engaged in solving the same problem that faces scientific 
socialists. It is true, however, that my approach is always and 
only through unadulterated non-violence, It may fail......1 
may bea bad exponent of the doctrine......... Trusteeship, as I 
conceive it, has yet to prove its worth,” f 


Whatever the doubts of Gandhiji may be in the context of 
socio-economic attainment, his conviction always found outlet 
through Indian beliefs and thoughts. Gandhian socialism is 
more a serious attempt to revive the Indian culture and less to 
attain. socialism. He had the feeling that “this (European) 
civilization is irreligious and it has taken such a hold on the 
people in Europe that those who are init appear to be half- 
HAA AETS, This aweful fact is one of the causes of the daily 
growing movements.” The efforts of Gandhiji were mainly 
concerned with emancipating men and women on the spiritual 
level. He could not appreciate the notion that women should 
seek their own opportunities or that men should try to find 
out how to be economically comfortable and wealthy, For 
Gandhiji, wealth in terms of money and property was a matter 
of responsibility, not a matter of achievement. Such ideas on 
socialism made the theory of Gandhian socialism less socialistic 
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than probably it was meant to be. Socialism had been a 
matter of struggle throughout the world and throughout 
history. 


Uniquely in Gandhian approach, there is no strife with the 
capitalists or struggle with any person or institution to extract 
more economic benefits. He believed that everything isa gift 
of God and it is His duty to provide for everyone. This asser- 
tion, Gandhiji believed, will not degrade the role of man and 
human society in attaining the socialist society. Gandhiji’s 
references to Indian socialism are mentioned in the Upaishada, 
It finds its existence in the first verse of the Isaupnishad. 
Gandhiji felt that socialism was not the fruit of the industrial 
economy, but it existed long before—thousand years prior to the 
Western attempt to conceive anything called socialism. This 
complex citation to the earliest references of Indian literature 
placed Gandhian socialism ona different plane than the rest 
of the world socialism. There was much to be unproved and 
unchallenged and this privilege allowed Gandhiji to live the 
life of a communist, though he was opposed to the very thesis 
of the Marxian followers. He was not in the least against the 
capitalists as well. “I do not bear any ill to the capitalists ; 

`I can think of doing them no harm, I want by means of 
suffering, to awaken them to their sense of duty......God help 
you.” Gandhian sociology is full of such saintly statements 
and appeals, True indeed, that such hopes do not make the 
theory of a socialist scientific, but when understood in the 
context of the purity of the heart of a crusader and one who had 
nothing to hope except for the emancipation of the humanity 
as a whole, Gandhian socialism is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest and most significant of all intellectual contributions of 
the 20th century. Few other had so much love for men and 
possibly no other socialist was prepared to sacrifice one’s own 
stand to benefit the world and the civilization of every man 
irrespective of caste, creed and colour. Gandhian socialism 
with all seemingly inconsistencies and lack of scientific 
treatment deserves the highest attention at least as an appeal 
from one who was deeply conscious of the human destiny, In 
case of other socialists this aspect of human understanding as a 
part of socialist thought was visibly lacking. 
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In fact, the follower of Gandhian socialism does not have 
to wait for a large-scale revolution ; he starts one inside himself 
and with his own hands, He immediately starts controllirfg 
his share of the means of production for the public good, He 
immediately starts to serve the masses and by his life helps to 
bring an ideal Bharat nearer into being. 


Any very great widespread change of ideas or of heart takes 
usually at least three generations. As examples, consider the 
ideas of Einstein and Freud, The generation in which the new 
idea is propounded is startled, often repelled, and opposes out 
of habit, inertia, prejudice and reluctance to think new 
thoughts. The second generation has become moderately 
familiar with the new idea, has watched it longer in action, 
probably accepts it intellectually but is still hampered by the 
unconscious attitudes they accepted from their parents. Only 
the third generation is free from unconscious prejudices and 
bias, has realised the values of the new idea and is heartily 
willing to explore all the implications and possibilities of it. 
From there on it really begins to show its power. 


To conclude, the Gandhian outlook, despite the deficiencies 
of Gandhian approach to socialism as a scientific theory, itself 
is the climax, never reached in any other socialist. Combined 
with highest rationality and sympathy for all living creatures 
in general and human beings in particular, the soul in the 
Mahatma was after the search for Truth. In his search for the 
highest ideals and eternal verities he sacrificed his life, his own 
comforts and whatever he had. This personal sacrifice was 
never possible in any other socialist or any other political 
thinker. And thus Gandhian socialism is bound to stand asa 
solid piece of contribution to human salvation, whereas others 
have faded or shaken their ground. 


Chapter 4 


The 
Socialist idea 


We 


can think of two very different ways of studying Socialism. 
We can see it as a scientific doctrine of the nature and evolution 
of societies in general and, more specially, of the most civilized 
contemporary societies. In this case, the analysis does not differ 
from that to which scholars submit the theories and hypotheses 
of their respective sciences. They are considered abstractly, 
outside of time, space and of future history, not as something 
whose genesis one attempts to find, but as a system of proposi- 
tions which express or are deemed to express facts. 


Socialism, on the contrary, may be conceived as something 
entirely oriented toward the future, a plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of societies, a programme for a collective life which does 
Not exist as yet, or in the way it is dreamed of, and which is 
proposed to men as worthy of their preference. It is an ideal. 
It concerns itself much less with what is or was than what ought 
to be, Undoubtedly, even under its most utopian forms it 
never disdained the support of facts, and has even, in more 
recent times, increasingly affected a certain scientific turn of 
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phrase. It is indisputable that it has thus rendered social 
science more service, perhaps, than it received from it. For it 
has aroused reflection, it has stimulated scientific activity, it has 
instigated research, posed problems, so that in more than one 
way its history blends with the very history of sociology. 


In fact, there cannot be a scientific Socialism, Because, were 
such a Socialism even possible, sciences would be necessary that 
are not yet developed and which cannot be improvised. The 
only attitude that science permits in the face of these problems is 
restraint and circumspection, and Socialism can hardly maintain 
this without lying to itself. And, in fact, Socialism has not 
maintained this attitude. Note even the strongest work—the 
most systematic, the richest in ideas—that this school has 
produced : Marx’s Capital. What statistical data, what 
historical comparisons, what studies would be indispensable to 
solve any one of the innumerable questions that are dealt with 
there ! Need we be reminded thatan entire theory of value is 
established in a few lines? The truth is that the facts and 
observations assembled by theoreticians anxious to document 
their affirmations are hardly there except to give form to the 
arguments. The research studies they made were undertaken 
to establish a doctrine that they had perviously conceived, 
rather than the doctrine being a result of the research. Almost 
all had developed before asking science for the help it could 
lend them, It is fervour that has been the inspiration of all 
these systems ; what gave them life and strength is pity for the 
misery of the working classes, a vague sympathy for the travail 
of contemporary societies, a thirst for a more perfect justice, ete. 
Socialism is not a science, a sociology in miniature—it is a cry 
of grief, sometimes of anger, uttered by men who feel most 
keenly our collective malaise. Socialism is to the facts which 
produce it, what the groans of a sick man are to the illness with 
which he is afflicted, to the needs that torment him, 


If this is so, then to study Socialism as a system of abstract 
propositions, as a body of scientific theories, and to discuss it 
formally, is to see and show a side of it which is of minor 
interest. ‘Those aware of what social science must be, of the 
slow pace of its processes, of the laborious investigations it implies 
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4 to resolve even the narrowest questions, cannot be fond of these 


— 


premature solutions these vast systems so summarily sketched 
out. One is too clearly impressed with the discrepancy that 
exists between its simple methods and its elaborate conclusions, 
and one is consequently prompted to scorn the latter, But 
Socialism can be examined in an entirely different light. Ifit 
is not a product of science, it is an object of science. As such, 
we do not have to borrow from Socialism such and such a 
proposition ready made ; but we do have to know Socialism, 
and to understand what it is. 


Not only does such an investigation have its usefulness, but 
it should prove in other respects more fruitful than the usual 
examinations to which Socialism is subjected. When studied 
only in order to discuss it from a doctrinaire point of view, 
Since it is based only on a very imperfect science, it is easy to 
show how far it goes beyond the very facts on which it leans, 
or to oppose contrary facts to it, ina word to criticize all its 
theoretic imperfections. One can, without much difficulty, 
review all its systems ; there is none whose refutation is not 
relatively simple, because none are scientifically established. 
But as scholarly and as well-conducted as it may be, such a 
critique remains superficial, for it avoids what is essential, It 
concerns itselfonly with the exterior and superficial form of 
Socialism and so does not perceive what gives it depth and 
substance, namely collective diathesis, the profound uneasiness 
of which the particular theories are merely the symptoms and 
episodic superficialities. When one has sharply disputed the 
theories of Saint-Simon, Fourier, or Karl Marx, one is not, for 
that, especially informed on the social conditions which created 
them, which have been and still are there raison detre, and 
which, in future, will produce other doctrines if these fall into 
discredit. All these fine refutations are a veritable work of 
Penelope, endlessly beginning again, because they touch 
Socialism from without, and because what is within escapes 
them. They blame the effects, not the causes, But it is the 
causes that must be attacked, if only to understand the effects, 
For this purpose, Socialism must not be considered in the 
abstract, outside of every condition of time and place. On the 
contrary, it is necessary to relate it to the social setting in which 
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it was born. Itis essential not merely to subject it to dialectic 
discussion, but rather to fathom its history. 
. 

Of all definitions, the one which is perhaps most consistently 
and generally brought to mind whenever there isa question of 
Socialism, is that which has it consist ofa pure and simple 
negation of private property. I do not know, it is true, of any 
passage by an authoritative writer where this formula is 
expressly proposed, but it is found implicitly at the base of more 
than one of the discussions that Socialism has occasioned. For 
example, Mr. Janet believes, in his book on Les Origines de 
Socialisme (page 2) that, to firmly establish that the French 
Revolution had no socialist character, it is sufficient to have it 
understood that “it has not violated the principle of property.” 
And yet one can say that there is not a single socialist doctrine to 
which such a definition applies. Let us consider, for example, the 
one which most limits private property—the collectivist doctrine 
of Karl Marx. It indeed withdraws from individuals the 
right to possess the means of production, but not to every 
form of wealth, They retain an absolute right over the 
products of their work, Can this limited restriction of the 
principle of private property be considered characteristic 
of Socialism? Our economic organization now presents 
restrictions of the same kind, and in this regard is distinguished 
from Marxism only by a difference in degree. Is not every- 
thing which is directly or indirectly a monopoly of the state 
taken from the private domain ? Railways, post office, tobacco, 
m&nufacture of money, etc., cannot be carried on by individuals, 
or can be only by virtue of an express concession of the state. 
Shall we say then that in reality Socialism starts where the 
practice of monopoly begins? Ifso, then it is everywhere : 
it is of all times and countries, for there never has been a society 
without monopoly. This definition is far too broad. 


Further, we can say as much of the concept—no less wide- 
spread—according to which Socialism consists ofa subordination 
of the individual to the collectivity of the people. “We can 
define as socialist” say Adolphe Held, “every tendency which 
demands the subordination of individual welfare to the com- 
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munity.” In like manner, Roscher, mixing judgement and 
criticism with his definition, calls socialist those tendencies 
“which claim a consideration of the common good above what 
human nature permits.”? But there has never been a society 
in which private interests have not been subordinated to social 
ends; for this subordination is the very condition of all com- 
munity life. 


But there is also a definition which seems more suited to 
the object described. Very often, if not always, Socialism has 
had as its principal aim the amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes, by introducing greater equality into economic 
relations. That is why it is called the economic philosophy of 
the suffering classes. But this tendency, of itself, is not sufficient 
to characterize it, for it is not peculiar to it. Economists also 
aspire to lessen inequality in social conditions ; they believe, 
however, that this progress ought to be made by the natural 
play of supply and demand and that every legislative interven- 
tion is useless, Shall we then say that what distinguishes 
Socialism is that it wishes to obtain this same result by other 
means namely by legal action? This was the definition of 
Laveleye. “Every socialist doctrine,” he says, “aims to introduce 
more equality into social conditions, and, secondly, to realize 
these reforms by action of the law or the state.?3 But, on the one 
hand, if this objective is distinctively one which these doctrines 
pursue, it is necessary that it be theirs alone. And, on the other 
hand, the connection between the state and large industries, 
great economic undertakings, which by their importance 
embrace all of society, mines, railways, banks, etc., has as its 
aim the protection of collective interests against certain private 
influences, not the improvement of the lot of workers, 


Socialism goes beyond the workingman’s problem. In 
certain of the systems it occupies only a secondary place. This 
is the case with Saint-Simon, who is regarded as the founder 
of Socialism. It is the case also with the academic socialists, 
who are much more concerned with safeguarding the interests 


1 Socialism and Saint-Simon by E. Durkheim, p. 14. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Jbid., p. 15, 
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ofthe State than with protecting the disinherited. On the 
other hand, there isa doctrine which aims at realizing this 
equality much more radically than Socialism ; it is Communisni 
which denies all private property and by that all economic 
inequality, But, although there has often been this confusion, 
it is impossible to regard Communism as a simple variant of 
Socialism, We will return shortly to this question. Plato and 
More, on the one hand, and Marx, on the other, are not 
disciples of the same school. A priori, itis not possible that a 
social organization, conceived in contemplation of the industrial 
societies we actually have under our eyes, could have been 
imagined when these societies had not yet been born, Finally, 
there are many legislative measures which one could not regard 
as exclusively socialist and which nonetheless have the effect 
of diminishing the inequality of social conditions, The pro- 
gressive tax on inheritance and on income necessarily has this 
result, and nevertheless is not a concomitant of Socialism, 
What should one say of the foundations granted by the state, 
of the public welfare and loan institutions, etc. ? If one labels 
them as socialist, as sometimes happens in the course of running 
discussions, the word loses every kind of sense, so broad and 
indefinite a connotation does it take, 


In view of these facts we pose the question : What is 
Socialism ? 

We denote as socialist every doctrine which demands the 
connection of all economic functions, or of certain among them, 
whigh are at the present time diffused, to the directing and 
conscious centres of society, It is important to note at once 
that we say connection, not subordination. In fact, this bond 
between the economic organisation and the state does not imply, 
according to our belief, that the direction in every action should 
come from the latter. On the contrary, it is natural that it 
receives from it as much as it gives it. One can foresee that 
the industrial and commercial life, once put in permanent 
contact, will affect its functioning, will contribute to determi- 
ning the manifestations ofits activity much more than what it 
is to-day, will play in the life of the Government a much more 
important role; and this explains how, while complying 
with ‘the definition we have just obtained, there are socialist 
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systems which tend to anarchy, It is because, for them, this 
transformation must result in making the state subordinate to 
economic functions, rather than putting them in its hands, 


Although Socialism is a common issue, we have been able 
to see by the definitions given of it how inconsistant and 
even contradictory is the notion commonly held of it, The 
adversaries of the doctrine are not the only ones to speak of it 
without having a clear-cut idea, Socialists themselves often 
prove—by the way they understand the word—that they know 
only imperfectly their own theories. It constantly occurs that 
they take this or that particular tendency for the whole of the 
system, for the simple reason that they are personally impressed 
with one detail or the other, Although the conflict of ideologies 
confuses the problem of Socialism and leaves us without any 
clear-cut idea about it, we can still draw some conclusions 
regarding its aim and method on the basis of our analysis of the 
various socialist principles. We can maintain that Socialism 
stands for equality, particularly for economic, social and political 
equality, dignity of labour, and the general amelioration of the 
weaker sections of human society. Strictly speaking, it not only 
tries to safeguard the interests of the workers as Marxists and 
Syndicalists believe, but its efforts are directed towards the 
progress of the whole society. It aims at eradicating from 
human society, inequality of wealth and opportunities, poverty, 
ignorance, and every type of exploitation by one class or another, 
It endeavours to free every individual from want and frustra- 
tion through fair distribution of wealth and chances, and as 
such it attempts to promote justice in society. Further, it views 
society not as monolithic, but as pluralistic in character, and to 
that effect it attempts to preserve its diversified life by organi- 
zing workers’ and consumers’ guilds and trade unions, 


To achieve these aims, we cannot concede the Marxist or 
state-collectivist idea of transferring all the powers to the state. 
With a view to safeguarding the federal character of society, we 
Cannot accept the state as an all-absorptive and all-powerful 
authority. The acceptance of such a state, for the purpose of 
Socialism, would mean the complete subordination of the 
individual initiative and activity to the commands of those who 
actually wield the power of the state. If Socialism stands as 
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much for the collective life as for the individual life, we then 
have to decentralize the state authority and transfer most of its 
powers to the masses, be 


Since the First World War there has been a general reaction 
against the authority of a too-powerful state. The birth of 
pluralism may be traced asa reaction against such a state, 
Even within Socialism we see various theories, such as 
Syndicalism, Guild Socialism, and Trade Unionism, which 
have reacted against the tendency of regarding the individual 
as a mere adjunct of state machinery. All these theories 
support as much the idea of individual freedom as of group 
and trade union activities in human society. There are various 
recent political proposals for a decentralized application of 
social control, There are, for example, the proposals to give 
greater recognition to vocational groups within the Government 
service, by enlarging the powers and responsibilities of associa- 
tion of public employees ; the projects for re-invigorating local 
governing units by enlarging their functions and increasing 
their administrative autonomy, and the suggestions that the 
state, in recognising the control of industry so as to bring about 
a fairer distribution of wealth and broader opportunities of 
self-expression, should enlarge private systems of joint control 
under state auspices rather than establish a direct governmental 
administration or regulation of industrial enterprises. Most 
proposals, in modern time, for state ownership now include 
plans fora considerable devolution in the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the socialized industries, The principle behind this 
is that a state-owned enterprize should be managed not by 
politically-minded ministers, but by boards selected by the 
groups particularly concerned in the efficient and equitable 
operation of the enterprise. Another reaction against the all- 
inclusive centralized authority has been in the direction of a 
greater localization of governmental control. The aim is to 
preserve popular self-government against control by a Central 
Government which, however, democratically constructed as to 
suffrage and the distribution of representation, is too far away 
from the mass of citizens to know their needs and opinions. Now- 
adays the vocational groups are taking an increasing part in 
determining the action of formal governing bodies. This appears 
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in the lobbying activities of associations of labourers, professional 
men, farmers, manufacturers, traders, bankers, etc. All such 
proposals and grup activities clearly reflect the recent tendency 
of the human mind towards a decentralized state authority. 
It is, therefore, necessary ‘that authority should be federalized 
and mass participation in political activity be increased. 
Socialism cannot disregard this demand of the modern time. 
There is always a danger in a powerful state that the agents 
through whom the state’s purpose is expressed might misinter- 
pret that purpose or pervert it to their own ends, Prof. Laski 
remarked that “it is the clear lesson of history that no class of 
men can retain over a considerable period of time sufficient 
moral integrity to direct the lives of others. Sooner or later 
they pervert those lives to their own ends.’?! Hence the only 
way to guarantee that the government in any state will actually 
carry out the purpose of the state is “to take steps to see that 
the decisions made by the state take full account of the interests 
that will be affected by those decisions... The sovereign power 
must be compelled, a priori, to make a comprehensive effort to 
embody the wills of those over whom it rules in its will before 
it is entitled to act upon them.”? 


In fact, the system of government must be democratic even 
in a socialist society. Ina democracy, where there are regular 
Opportunities for the people to change their rulers, the interests 
of those who wield power are more securely linked with the 
interests of the people than under any other form of government. 
It is not only the economic security that men need in life, but, 
at the same time, they also want to participate in the process 
of administration. They should, therefore, be allowed to express 
their opinion and judgement on almost all social, political and 
economic questions. No doubt, a considerable degree of central 
control is indispensable, but, to the utmost extent possible, there 
should be devolution of the powers of the state to various kinds 
of bodies geographical, industrial, cultural—according to their 
functions, The powers of these bodies should be sufficient to 
make them interesting, and to cause energetic men to find 
satisfaction in influencing them, Bertrand Russell remarks that 


1 Grammar of Politics by Laski, p. 290. 
è Studies in Law and Politics by Laski, p, 255. 
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“nothing is so damping and deadening to initiative as to have a 
carefully thought out scheme voted by a central authority 
which knows almost nothing about it and has no sympathy with 
its objects.”! Therefore, a more elastic and less rigid system of 
government is needed if the best brains are not to be paralysed. 
And it must be an essential feature of every democratic and a 
socialist system that as much as possible of the power should be 
in the hands of men who are interested in the work that is to 
be done. 


As such, Socialism, to attain its desired goals of individual 
freedom, equality and dignity of human labour and mind, must 
rely on more and more self-government in industry and mass 
participation in the work of administration. G. D. H. Cole was 
right when he said that democracy and Socialism had failed, 
not because there was an appalling poverty among the masses, 
but because there was no self-government in industry and we 
relied too much in state powers. Asa matter of fact, there is 
not much difference between the goals of democracy and 
Socialism, Both strive for the progress of human society. 
Hence it is necessary for the socialists that they should realize 
the new demands of the fastly changing society without wasting 
their energies in the ideological differences and work strenuously 
and sincerely for raising the economic, political and educational 
standards of the masses. 


1 Authority and the Individual by B, Russell, p. 99. 
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democracy and labour movement appear outwardly antithetical, 
they are, asa matter of fact, complimentary to each other, 
The labour movement has been powerfully helped by demo- 
cracy, especially since the introduction of the universal adult 
vote, Though the trade union movement was conceived as an 
economic movement, yet it has everywhere powerfully affected 
democracy, by organizing the voting strength of labour, 
Likewise, with its rule of law, guarantecing the liberty of the 
individual, freedom of conscience, speech and assembly and 
association and the party system, ensuring periodical change 
of government, reflecting the will of the people without the use 
of violence, democracy has accomplished in some modern coun- 
tries a socialist revolution through constitutional and peaceful 
methods. It has succeeded in greatly modifying the rigours 
and the injustice of the capitalist social order. Trade Unionism 
and democracy thus have mutually helped each other. 


On studying the history of labour movement, we find that it 
has always influenced the principles and the working of the 
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state. The earliest and the best known was the Chartist Move- 
ment in Great Britain, which decisively promoted the funda- 
mental ideals of democracy, “The years 1825 to 1830 were 
the period of its incubation; from 1831 to the end of 1834 it 
developed its theories and exhibited great intellectual vigour; 
from 1837 to 1842 it received............ its practical and orga- 
nized form; and from 1849 onwards its vitality was rapidly 
ebbing away and it died in 1855, leaving only here and there 
scattered stragglers who obstinately refused to believe that 
Chartism was extinct,” 


The Chartist Movement grew out of a syndicalist mood of 
the workers which had been given, after the disillusion of 1832, 
an anti-parliamentary slant by Owen. Two lines of policies 
struggled for mastery in the movement : the Moral Force Group 
led by Feargus O’Conner and the Physical Force Group led by 
William Lovett. The movement led to a tremendous deepening 
of the trade union organizations and inspired a number of mass 
actions including a general strike. But the developments that 
have given the name to the movement were the elaboration and 
adoption of the People’s Charter, The “six-point” Charter made 
the following demands: (1) universal suffrage; (2) equal 
electoral districts; (3) abolition of property qualifications for 
parliamentary candidates; (4) annual parliaments; (5) secret 
balot; (6) payment to members of parliament. 


The Chartist Movement focussed its attention on adult 
suffrage and other demands that would make the state respon- 
sible to the people. But the People’s Charter did not exhaust 
the meaning of democracy. 


In fact, the Chartist reforms do not touch the core of demo- 
cracy, Surely, citizens cannot vote once a year and then go to 
sleep. They have to be associated with the processes and 
responsibilities of administration. Its complexity will have to be 
broken up for easy association, There may be the Parliament 
at the centre, but below it there must be State Assemblies, 
District Boards, Village Panchayats, Co-operatives, Ward Com- 
mittees, Community Centres. Their respective powers have to 
be allotted and satisfactorily dovetailed. Such"is the pulsating 


1 M. Beer; A History of British Socialism (1921). 
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fabric of a democratic state evolved in the past century or 


more. 
- 


A positive approach to the problem demands to guarantee 
to the people adult suffrage, civil liberties, representative govern- 
ment and the web of associative life. That the whole drift of 
industrial civilization needs such a state is the view of many an 
acute thinker. R. N. Maclver writes in The Web of Government 
(1947) : “Not only under democratic conditions, but wherever 
modern industrial civilization exists, the nature of authority 
undergoes a transformation. A modern society with its 
complexity of organization, becomes a multi-group society. 
It possesses no longer the homogeneity of culture that has 
pervaded former types of society, even when they are sharply 
divided by class and caste. There is no longer one religion, one 
scale of values, one pervasive indoctrination, A multi-group 
society is a multi-myth society. Its appropriate form of govern- 
ment can be based only on some form of myth that accommo- 
dates conflicting myths, and that condition is met by the myth 
of democracy.” 


The fact that the modern society is a multi-purpose anda 
multi-group society demands a necessary change in our outlook 
towards democracy. It is quite unfortunate to note that there 
are people who still believe that democracy stands only for a 
particular form of government. Although adult suffrage, civil 
liberties and representative government are considered essential 
for establishing a democratic society, they cannot make the 
idealeof democracy fully attainable. Democracy does not stand 
so much for a particular form of government, as it does for a 
particular form of society. Representative government is one 
of the several means to organize a democratic society. The 
representation of the people in a democracy cannot be ignored, 
because in a democracy, which is known as a government of the 
people, if the people are not represented, it cannot be called a 
democracy at all in spite of its being a successful government, 
But a true democracy is that in which not only the voice of the 
people is held supreme, but in which the people participate 


1 CE M. Follett : The New State (1918) ; R. M. Maclver : The Modern 
State (1926). 
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actively and consciously in the organization of the manifold life 
of society, as also in the working of government. 


From this viewpoint, every such movement or philosophy 
which directly or indirectly aims at setting up sucha society, 
as hinted at, has a close relationship with democracy. Socialism, 
in all its forms—Communism, Fabian Socialism, Guild Socialism 
and also Syndicalism and Anarchism, aims ultimately at the 
attainment of this society. The theories of Democratic Socialism 
and Welfare State have also been propounded witha view to 
realizing the idealofa true democracy, With the advance- 
ment of the idea of people’s democracy, the objectives and 
functions of the state would undergo a radical change, A 
democratic or a socialist society cannot be established under a 
dictatorship or a police state. For thata highly responsible 
government with complete decentralization of its powers is 
indispensable, It is all the more necessary for realizing the 
goal of a true democracy, coupled with the values of socialism. 


There are many socialists who, therefore, believe that in 
democracy alone socialism can be cradled and a positive state, 
working on behalf of the workers, peasants and the poor, is the 
very foundation of all further achievements, 


Lassalle was among the first socialists to develop such a 
positive attitude towards the state. Of him Rosa Luxembourg 
had said : “He dreamt of marrying science with the working 
class movement.” He also thought of making the state an ins- 
trument of workers’ emancipation, It was he who said that 
“if you will not make use of the state as an instrument, you 
will confront it as an obstacle,” Therefore, he said, workers 
must demand adult suffrage, fight for it. Once they get it, 
with the large number of votes they command, provided they 

- are conscious and well-organized, they can capture the state 
machine, and use it for their own ends, He linked up his view 
with his theory that the state cannot be a mere night watchman, 
The functions of the state can never be confined to that of a 
ring-master! The state must have a positive role, Lassalle 
was the father of the “Welfare State”, though he did not coin 
that phrase. 


The Fabians were keen about the local bodies. George 
Bernard Shaw, one of the greatest men of letters, began his 
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political career from a borough council. Although Shaw was 
a vain person, he did not hesitate in addressing ‘soap-box”’ 
meetings. The Fabians believed in building from the bottom; 
they were not ashamed of working in a borough council or a 
minor municipality. Their approach was to make even these 
little bodies significant, vital, and, above all, endow them with 
democratic content, Every election, no matter how small it 
was, was meaningful to them. Whatever be the committee, 
the Fabians approached their work with such thoroughness and 
industry that not only they made themselves indispensable but 
made the committee fruitful, Their favourable view of the 
state was based upon the belief, shared by Jean Jaures and 
many other contemporary socialists, that the capitalist state is, 
or can be made, penetrable for socialism. 


Guild Socialists, like G .D. H. Cole, held that real democracy 
was to be found, not in a ‘single omni-competent representa- 
tive assembly’, butin a system of coordinated functional repre- 
sentative bodies.) Such a system of functional democracy is 
much superior to the present irresponsible parliamentary 
government, The Guild Socialists wanted to realize socialism 
on the essential basis of the guild. They believed in evolu- 
tionary transformation of society. Their object was ‘the aboli- 
tion of the wage-system and the establishment by the workers 
self-government in industry through a democratic system of 
national guilds working in conjunction with other democratic 
national organizations in the community”. A democratic 
society, according to them, isa net-work of coordinated func- 
tional representative bodies, They were against an omnipotent 
central authority and felt that true democracy would remain a 
mere dream without decentralization of functions and powers, 


Like these socialists, Karl Marx was also not averse to the 
idea ofa true democracy, although he was polar opposite to 
bourgeois democracy. He wrote in the Communist Manifesto 
(1848) : «Communists support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political order of things... e»... 
They labour everywhere for the union and agreement of the 
democrotic parties of all countries.” It means that communism 


1 G, D. H, Cole: The Social Theory (1920). 
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is not an anti-democratic movement, On the contrary, it works 
in agreement with the democratic parties ofother countries, 
But it is opposed to the existing set-up, because it is capitalistic, 
In a capitalist society, the workers have no choice, but to sell 
their labour to the capitalist class which controls not only the 
industrial and economic life of the society, but which also directs 
the policies of the government to its own interests, Such a 
system is cumbersome and coercive in which the condition of 
workers is not, in any way, better than that of the slaves. 


Viewed in this way, the aim of each labour movement, 
whether it has been sponsored by the communists or by the 
Socialists or by the trade unions, is to return the authority of the 
people to themselves again, which has slipped away from their 
hands to the state or to some other secion of the community 
‘either due to their own ignorance cr due to some other reasons, 
The idea of Communist Manifesto was not to replace one 
dictatorship by another ; it meant that victorious workers must 
cut out those features of bourgeois democracy which were 
incompatible with socialist democracy—the army as a special 
caste, for example, a bureaucracy and a judiciary hostile both 
by tradition and class-composition to the fulfilment of socialist 
purposes, It purports that the power, after the revolution, 
should remain in the hands of the workers themselves. Prof, 
Harold J. Laski remarks in Introduction to his book, Com- 
munist Manifesto : Socialist Landmark (1948), that “The Manifesto 
did not propose the exchange of one dictatorship for another ; it 
Proposed the democratization of power by putting the authority 
of the state into the hands of the working class, It assufhes 
that the decline of capitalism has produced a working class 
mature enough to recognise that it must take its destiny into its 
own hands and begin the building of socialism,” 


Thus the real aim of communism, like that of democracy 
and socialism, is to awaken the consciousness of the workers 
and of those who have so far remained subjected to all types of 
humiliation and exploitation. It was quite unfortunate that in 
Soviet Russia, after the Communist Revolution, the authority 
could not be entrusted to the working class, and there emerged a 
party dictatorship, in its worst form, instead of workers’ demo- 
cracy. The reason is that the revolution of which Lenin was 
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the supreme architect was made by the methods evolved by 
him, no doubt upona Marxist foundation, to fit the special 
conditions of Russia. Its central principle adapted Marxism 
to those conditions by making the dictatorship of the proletariat 
more akin to the Jacobin idea ofa Committee of Public Safety 
than to any content either Marx or Engels gave to that term. 
This was clearly seen, as early as September, 1918, by Rosa 
Luxembourg. “Without general elections,” she wrote," “freedom 
of the press, freedom of the assembly, and freedom of speech, 
life in every public institution slows down, and becomes a 
caricature of itself, and bureaucracy emerges as the one deci- 
ding factor......Public life dies and a few score of party leaders, 
with inexhaustible energy and limitless idealism, direct and 
rule. Amongst them the leadership is, in reality, in the hands 
of a dozen men of first-class brains, even though, from time to 
time an elite of the working class is called together in Congress 
to applaud the speeches of their leaders, and to vote unanimously 
for the resolutions they put forward,” 


But the unfortunate betrayal of Marxian purpose, particu- 
larly under the leadership of Stalin, cannot change the real spirit 
of Manifesto and the intents of Marxian Socialism. And I am 
certain that if the people living under the Communist Dictator- 
ships are given a chance of expressing their real desires, without 
any fear of reprisals, they would assuredly throw out their 
present governments, and not re-establish capitalism, but proceed 
to build up by trial and error, through failure and success, a 
democratic socialist society. It will not be unwise to comment 
here that the present Soviet Prime Minister, Mr. Nikita S. 
Khrushchey, is fully conscious of the evils of dictatorship. He 
is the first Russian leader, after the establishment of Com- 
munist Dictatorship in Russia, who appears to be keen on 
loosening the grip of dictatorship over the Russian people and 
promoting the democratic forces in Russia and other parts of 
the communist world, It is as encouraging attitude towards 
the realization of workers’ and people’s democracy, although 
the Stalinists in Russia and the communist leaders in China 
and Albania consider it an attempt to betray the ideal of 


1 Rosa Luxembourg : Die Russische Revolution (1918), p. 11. 
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revolutionary socialism and help the progress of bourgeois 
democracy. 


Though it is an admitted fact that the goals of democracy 
and socialism are more or less the same and that both have 
mutually helped each other, or that democracy cannot realize 
its fundamental ideals of liberty, equality and justice to all 
without embodying the values of socialism in its contents, and 
vice versa, yet it is difficult to say how a democratic socialist 
will look and work to realize its ultimate aims. No one today 
can answer this question completely. Neither Marx nor Enge!s 
nor Kautsky nor Liebknecht nor Luxembourg nor Plekhanoy 
nor Lenin answered that in full. Nor the picture that Lenin 
drew of Soviet Russia has been realized there. Lenin had 
said, for instance, at the Eighth Congress of the Communist 
Party in 1919, that “there is nothing more stupid than the idea 
of compulsion with reference to economic relations with average 
peasants”. And yet in no less than two decades, twenty 
million peasant families were forced, at the risk of death or 
banishment to Siberia, into two lakhs of collective farms. 
Perhaps, there is no other instance in history where a meagre 
minority having captured power was able to coerce such a vast 
Majority of people in such total manner. 


It makes us think as to what are the reasons for the 
advancement of wrong and incomplete solutions and for the 
failure of democracy or socialism. First, each thinker or poli- 
tical leader is a product of a particular country and its special 
circumstances. His ideology and thought-process are being 
shaped by the peculiar habits, beliefs and traditions of*the 
country in which he is born and brought up. All this condi- 
tions his mind to think primarily in the context of his own 
country, His limited horizon makes the universal application 
of his solution impossible. He fails to take full cognizance of 
the social and political conditions and understand the tradi- 
tional beliefs and thought-processes of the peoples of different 
countries, Even in his own country, his approach is found 
hardly correct. If he is too academician in his thinking, his 
approach may be ideal, but it cannot touch the core of the 
problem. If, on the contrary, his judgment is too practical, 
then it cannot inspire confidence eyen among his own people 
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and it will be considered nothing more than a mere opportu- 
nism. In both cases, his solution is liable to fail, 


Secondly, the conservative and authoritarian attitude of the 
leaders makes the task of democracy almost dificult. Where 
men are trained in democratic traditions, where there is habit 
of sending “heresy, of whatever kind, to Parliament, rather 
than to the hangman”, social changes can take place by 
adjustments. In the name of social or political transformation 
to silence opposition is to rob people of their sovereignty. “To 
suppress the opposition,” said Ferrero, “js to suppress the 
sovereignty of the people.” To safeguard against such an 
attitude of the leaders is to awaken the political consciousness 
of the masses, Only in the climate of freedom and cooperation 
can the constructive tasks of democracy or socialism be ade- 
quately fulfilled. 


Thirdly, the leader or leaders who guide the revolution 
may and do often change as soon as they come in power and 
have to shape events. A leader engaged in a revolutionary 
fight and the same leader in power and authority are often two 
different individuals. We see examples of this metamorphosis 
in recent history. Mussolini and Hitler began their revolu- 
tionary careers as socialists. Supposing they had remained 
firm in their socialist faith, it is quite possible that their 
followers would have remained loyal to them and paved the 
way for the establishment of socialism in Italy and Germany. 
Even in a democracy a leader in opposition does not remain the 
sme as when he gets into power. The labour movement in 
England received a set-back because of the change in the out- 
look of Macdonald when he was installed in power. Anda 
leader in power gets corrupt and becomes irresponsible because 
of the authority which he wields. Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln and Mahatma Gandhi? were unique exceptions in the 
political history of the modern world, 


1 Although Mahatma Gandhi was the supreme leader of the Indian 
movement for freedom, he always disliked to come into power. Had 
he lived for a few years more and agreed to be installed in power, he 
would have presented. Iam cent per cent sure, a unique example 
of a just rule. + Ns 
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Fourthly, the masses are generally kept away from the 
administration, Upheavals are usually created by or with the 
help of the masses and ostensibly in their interest. The slogans 
raised are idealistic : ‘No taxation without representation’, 
‘Liberty, fraternity, equality’, ‘Land to the tiller’, ‘Government 
of the people, by the people and for the people’, ‘From each 
according to ability to each according to want’, ‘Banish poverty 
and ensure economic minimum to all’, ‘We fight for democracy 
and socialism’ etc. But in the hour of triumph and rearrange- 
ment the masses usually are nowhere on the scene, nowhere 
near the seats of power. For them generally there is only a 
change of masters. As often as not, the new masters are no 
better in their lust for domination and for the good things of 
the world as the holders of powers whom the revolution over- 
threw. Often they are those who have felt in the past that 
their importance and worth were not adequately recognised in 
spite of their ability or their growing social importance. Their 
ambitions may have grown because of newly acquired wealth, 
cunning or of even power. But one thing common to all 
successful revolutionaries and leaders is that those at the helm 
must have initiative, vigour, drive and some kind of fascist 
tendency. It is necessary because they want to supplant old 
authority be it of kings, princes and landed, industrial or finan- 
cial barons and imperialists and dictators, It would seem that 
no society can work effectively without the guiding and con- 
trolling direction of some sort of an elite. The old elite because 
of the corrupting influence of power and the enervating effect 
of luxurious and easy living, which sooner or later follows the 
acquisition of power, cease to perform any useful social func- 
tion, which would entitle them to the prestige they receive and 
the advantages they enjoy, They must, therefore, yield place 
to the class struggling for power. And the ambitions of the 
new aspirants to power will again be clothed in idealistic terms 
of justice, equality and fraternity—all meant for the advantage 
of the oppressed and suppressed masses. But in reality, it is 
nothing more than a mere transfer of power from one hand to 
another due to the lust of the leaders for power and domination. 


Fifthly, it is difficult to bring about a change in the social, 
economic and political conditions of the masses without the 
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divestment of vested interests. So long as vested interests are 
not divested, no revolution can effectively change the lot of the 
masses. And divestment takes place when authority has been 
decentralized and the masses actively participate in the general 
administration of the country through various committees and 
unions, democratically constituted without any party politics. 
But generally it does not happen. What interests will be 
liquidated and what kept depends upon the wishes of the new 
rulers. When in power, they may not find it convenient to 
keep their pledges. They might keep some and violate others, 
They might be revolutionary about the capture of power and 
quite conservative about the changing of the social order. We 
can see this process taking place in our own country. Many 
of those who in the Congress were revotutionary for the capture 
of political power are either reactionary or at best stand for 
status quo so far as social and economic equality is concerned. 
It is these reactionary forces that are just like a halter round 
the neck of the progressive forces in the Congress Party. And 
if the socialism, for which Congress stands since 1954, is not 
making any headway, it is mostly due to these reactionary 
elements, Congress socialism is Nehru-deep, and it is he, along 
with only a handful of other progressive Congressmen, who are 
enthusiastic about the growth of the idea of socialism, as also 
about its implementation. 


Sixthly, there isa general tendency in the leaders to stick 
to the principles of their political parties more than to care for 
the welfare of the masses. "They value their own principles so 
mtich that they lose human touch and become inconsiderate to 
the views of opposition groups, as also to the views of the 
common people. Also, their conservative and dogmatic out- 
look leaves no chance for time-to-time modifications in their 
own principles and policies to suit the changing needs of the 
society. The growth of a democratic society gets stunted in 
the absence of variety of experiences. 


Seventhly, the leaders do not undertake seriously the 
psychological study of human nature in action. They fail to 
analyze properly human mind and heart, political behaviour 
of the individuals and the political atmosphere in the society, 
which is very essential for them to build up a sound theory of 
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the state and its instrumentality, government. As a result 
their theories mostly fail when they try to put them into 
practice, 


Eighthly, the political leaders are in the habit of divorcing 
religion from politics. They shun religion and ignore human 
and moral considerations, while forming their political ideologies 
and principles. And the politics devoid of moral and religious 
considerations is nothing more than a mere opportunism. I 
am certain that a healthy democratic society cannot be estab- 
lished, if we continue to ignore human and moral values of life. 
Lack of faith in moral and religious ideals ultimately tells upon 
the character of the people. Corrupt leaders have no right 
to ask their people to behave nicely and morally. A nation 
which has no moral character cannot progress much, and it is 
bound to be doomed sooner or later. Even Machiavelli, the 
first among political thinkers, who attempted to separate 
politics from religion, soon realized that a healthy society could 
be built up only by having a faith in religion, As such, he 
did not despise religion. Those who expect him to do so will 
be surprised to read the title ofa chapter in his Discourses : 
“The importance of giving religion a prominent influence ina 
state, and how Italy was ruined because she failed in this 
respect through the conduct of the church of Rome”. He also 
said : “Princess and Republics who wish to maintain them- 
selves free from corruption must above all things preserve the 
purity of all religious observances and treat them with proper 
reverence ; for there isno greater indication of the ruin of a 
country than to see religion contemned.”! He regarded church 
as necessary for the health and prosperity of a state. In fact, 
religion does not serve as a barrier in the way of social, econo- 
mic and political progress of a country, It does not stand for 
any kind of dogmatism and narrowmindedness, and it is not 
Opposite to rational thinking. It, on the contrary, helps us to 
find out a correct and permanent solution to many of our prob- 
lems. It calls upon us to treat all the human being as our 
brothers and serve them with honestly and with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. A true religion is that which fits to our highest 
reason. It is what we call a correct explanation of the term 


1 Machiavelli: Discourses, Chap. XU. 
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dharma (religion), according to Hindu Nayay Shastra. And no 
political leader can afford to ignore a true religion. Gandhiji 
was cent per cent right when he remarked that politics devoid 
of religion was a death-trap. 


Lastly, trade unions, economic groups and political parties 
which come into being to fight on behalf of the workers and 
common people and to protect their rights against any kind of 
encroachment either by the state or by any dominant group in 
society do not function democratically. Their internal orga- 
nizations remain so hierarchical that the top-level leaders almost, 
lose contact with the ordinary members. The ordinary mem- 
bers do not have any say in the formulation of policies. 
Either they do not understand things, or they are kept ignorant 
of the high-level politics. Whatever is decided upon by their 
leaders, they silently acquiesce in. The leaders either have no 
time or they feel apathy to contact the rank and file with a 
view to knowing their grievances and discussing with them the 
policies which ultimately would concern them, Jn such a state 
of affairs, the masses do not feel secure, and the dream of 
establishing a democratic socialist society remains far away 
from its realization. 


Also, the election system today is highly defective. The 
methods employed by the candidates and the political organi- 
zations to win the votes of the electors are dirty and discourag- 
ing. The voters can be easily hypnotized by deafening pro- 
paganda and by exploiting sub-conscious non-rational elements 
in human nature, Education of the people is in fact no 
remedy. Instead of minimising the evil, it tends to maximise 
it. Since elementary education gives to the voter merely the 
power to read, it leaves him or her at the mercy of the'clever 
manipulator of the public opinion even more than before. 
Even the intelligent people act in excitement and are liable to 
be exploited equally by a false propaganda. Thus the voters— 
poth intelligent and unintelligent, vote the candidates, not on 
the basis of their personal knowledge of the latter, but because 
they have been asked or excited by the political leaders or by 
some demagogues to doso. The result is that there remains 
no contact between the electorate and the representatives. The 
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representatives soon become irresponsible and forget their 
pledges which they made to their voters at the time of their 
election. In short, the representatives soon turn to be the 
masters, and it leaves no chance for a co-operation and under- 
standing between them and the people which is highly essential 
for the working of a democracy. A government without con- 
sent is a complicated and ugly process. 


After reflecting on these facts, we feel that the attainment 
-of democracy or of socialism, clothed in democratic garb, 
remains even to-day a perplexing question, Its success is still 
as doubtful and uncertain as it was a century or two ago. The 
fascist and imperialist forces are as dominant to-day as they 
were in the past three or four centuries. In spite of all our 
industrial and scientific achievements we have failed in chan- 
ging the human heart and mind without which no progress is 
significan: and perpetual, Ifwe want to realize the dream of 
true democracy or of socialism, we will then have to change the 
human outlook towards the national and international problems, 
x€-organize the political parties, if at all we feel they are 
„necessary for a dernocracy, educate the masses to put pressure 
‘on governinents to act in a more responsible way, divest 
the vested! ifiterests, decentralize the state powers to the greatest 
extent,-stop the dirty propaganda to befool the masses, parti- 
culatly, atthe time of election, to strengthen the trade unions 
and to give.th¥e consideration to human and moral values, 
while deciding upon political and economic questions, 


In a country like India, where the voter suffers from, the 
hangover of a cruel past—from the inhibitions of centuries of 
political, social and economic slavery and of old harmful 
customs and superstitions as well as from family, communal, 
caste and provincial prejudices, we have to make every effort, 
over and above, to broaden his mental horizon by removing 
these inhibitions and prejudices. Let each democratic party 
make up its mind and, even at the risk of temporary unpopu- 
larity and misunderstanding, show that it stands for the removal 
of harmful social customs and it would work against communa- 
jism, casteism and provincialism. So long as we do not fight 
combinedly against them, all our efforts to bring about social 
and political changes in our country will go waste. 
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Further, the problems like hunger, poverty, exploitation and 
colour bar continue to challenge us. Their removal from India 
is as much necessary as from any other part of the world. In 
the face of their continuous challenge, we cannot build up a 
true democratic and socialist society anywhere in the world 
and our boast of calling ourselves civilized and progressive 
is false. 


Chapter 6 


The 
welfare state 


Tue 


term—welfare state—has gained considerable currency in the 
modern world. It is often stated that big Democracies of the 
world are striving to be transformed into welfare states. Here 
we are faced with some pertinent questions : What does this 
term exactly mean ? What are the ideas which it embodies in 
it ? For what practices does it stand ? What is it that it has 
in common with democracy and socialism ? What are the safe- 
guards that ought to be taken for the establishment of a welfare 
state ? Can it be established under a dictatorship ? These are 
some of the questions which we must ponder over before we 
undertake to build a welfare state anywhere in the world. 


The idea that the state exists to give protection and promote 
the welfare of the people is a very old one. In India, the idea 
of the welfare of the people is as old as the creation of Vedas. 
In the Mahabharata, the Brhatsamhita, the Smrtis of Parasara, 
Markandeya, Manu and Yajnavalkya and Arthasastra, the 
duties ofa king have been widely enumerated and discussed. 
Although the ancient political thinkers in India maintained 
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the ‘Divine origin of kingship’, they bound their kings and 
princess by manifold duties. They held that the king should 
“behave like a father towards all men” and please all. 
He should use his powers cautiously and inpartially with a» 
view to rendering justice to all. He should never allow any 
room in his mind to bad thoughts and wishes; for bad wishes 
bear bad fruits and good and moral wishes result in bringing 
prosperity to him and to his kingdom, He must be prepared 
to sacrifice his life, if need be, for the sake of his subjects. 
‘This ideal of self-abnegation and social welfare was also upheld 
later on by the Morya and Gupta kings. 


In the West, the idea of the welfare state, working for the 
good of the people, is found in the political ideas of Plato and 
Aristotle. For Aristotle the state is a moral institution, existing 
not that man might live but that he might live the good life. 
From that view Plato never wavered. For Aristotle every true 
state must seck the welfare of all its members, not of a part 
only. In the Middle Ages, the state did not exist in the 
modern sense as_ the authority remained divided between the 
Church and the king and his vassals. Between 15th and 17th 
centuries, after the Reformation, the state could not adopt the 
ideal of social welfare under the dominating influence of the 
Royalists and the Absolutists. But during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, this ideal that the state must work for the welfare 
of all its people worked again as an undercurrent of the politi- 
cal philosophies of Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Immanuel 
Kant, T. H. Green and J. Bentham. Thus the conception of 
the welfare state runs through the whole history of the state 
from the earliest times. 


But it is generally stated that the welfare state is the product 

of modern industrialism. There is some truth in this statement. 
“The scale and the form in which this idea has become current 
at present and the institutional arrangements that have come 
into existence to give effect to it are almost new. The old 
society was an agricultural society. In it, life was simple and 
the people were satisfied with whatever they could individually 
earn with their physical labour. The idea of mass production 
with the help of machines and hired labour force was com- 
pletely absent from the society. Hence, the old society did not 
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experience the problem ofrivalry between the capitalist class 
and the working class which the modern society is faced with, 
and so there was no necessity of viewing and discussing the 
form and functions of the state from sucha viewpoint from 
which we see and discuss them today. 


Industrialisation changed the old society in its form and 
content, and it brought several evils along with it—evils inside 
the factories which affected the workers and those outside 
which affected the whole community. The workers suffered 
from long hours of work, work in the most unhealthy surround- 
ings, exposure to accidents and low wages which did not provide 
even bare subsistence. Women workers suffered much more 
than men workers. Children were exploited and they had to 
pass through untold sufferings. The workers became poverty- 
stricken, and they had but to sell their labour to the capitalist 
class in society. Industrialism created a class of employers 
and a classof employed. The latter were absolutely dependent 
on the former. It was this dependence that made the coercion 
of the workers by the employers possible. And the problem 
was how to relieve the workers from the evils of subjection, 
humiliation, poverty and exploitation. 


Industrialism produced evils not only inside the factory, 
but also outside it. Industrialism led to the growth of towns 
with a vast population, transferred from rural districts. Indus- 
trialisation and urbanisation proceeded together. The evils 
that were the outcome of urbanisation were not sectional. 
They were of a general nature and affected the whole commu- 
nity—the rich, the middle classas much as the poor biving 
within the urban areas. Overcrowding of population, slum- 
dwelling, inadequate supply of pure water, absence of drainage, 
the accumulation of garbage in the streets,—all these affec- 
ted the general health of the people and brought many diseases 
which generally took the form of epidemics. Shortage of 
houses and slum-dwelling made family life an impossibility. 
The people were forced to bachelorhood, with the result that 
prostitution and other immoral practices became increasing 
vogue in urban population. 


All these evils of idustrialisation and urbanisation gradually 
awakened the social consciousness and attracted the attention 
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of many an acute thinker. Humanitarians, like Lord Shafts- 
bury, poets, novelists and the leaders of the Church were the 
first who came forward to educate the public before any action 
could be taken, But that was not enough. The next step was 
to persuade the state to take necessary measures to alleviate 
the sufferings of the workers as well as to eradicate the social 
evils and raise the standard of living of the common people. 


In the first instance, it was not possible for the state to take 
drastic steps to give relief to the seething population in the 
face of the advocacy of Laissez Faire theory. The debate bet- 
ween the advocates of Laissez Faire and those who argued that 
it was both cruel and unjust for the state to keep quiet when 
large sections of the people were subject to misery and suffer- 
ing resulting from the abuse of freedom by other sections went 
on for some time. But within a few decades after the opening 
of the debate the influence of the advocates of Laissez Faire 
theory became considerably weakened. Humanitarian consi- 
derations prevailed over political theories and all this resulted 
in the state passing a series of measures, collectively known as 
Factory Legislation to free the workers from the miseries they 
suffered inside the place of their work. It was with the enact- 
ment of Factory Laws that the idea of modern welfare state 
was born. From now on the state took upon its an obligation 
to remove social evils which stood in the way especially of the 
weaker section of the people in their attempts to lead a better 
life. The state ceased to be a Laissez Faire state or a mere 
Police State. 

Looking thus at this general trend of recognising the im- 
pending need of the wider state action to put an end to the 
existing social evils, we may state that the welfare state is that 
state which does not limit its activities to the discharging of 
mere police functions, but takes a wider view of its obligations 
and undertakes all those activities which are considered desir- 
able to promote the welfare of the common people. In a gene- 
ral way, a state is a welfare state, if it recognises its obligation 
to remove the evils of industrialisation and urbanisation and 
works for raising the standard of living of its people. 

But in the specific sense, the term “Welfare State” connotes 
that the state, to be called a welfare state, must take all steps 

. 
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whatever it considers necessary to remove poverty, mass un- 
employment and insecurity and protect the rights of the 
workers and of the poor class with a view to safeguarding them 
against any type of encroachment in society. It means that 
the state cannot act any more as a mere watch-man, but, on 
the contrary, it must work on behalf of the workers and other 
exploited persons to guarantee them a decent living. 


The first, among the most important obligations that a 
welfare state ought to undertake, is the obligation to recognise 
poverty asan evil and work for its complete removal. In 
agrarian societies, poverty anda low standard of living were 
considered to be a part of the natural order of things and, 
therefore, inevitable. Industrialisation created a new situation 
and thereby affected our mode of thinking. Production of 
wealth and the aggregate national income increased enormously. 
Modern equipment and knowledge have enabled each worker 
to produce an output many times higher than what he pro- 
duced in the past in the pre-industrialage. As the production 
in the modern industrialised society is being owned by 
the capitalist class, the effort of a capitalist is therefore to get 
more and more out of a worker by improving his efficiency and 
providing better tools and technique. And improvement of 
machinery means breaking down the process of work. The 
less complicated a machine, the greater is the initiative a worker 
has to exercise, But under a highly mechanised process, the 
worker almost loses his initiative and his work becomes increa- 
singly monotonous, This dissociation between the worketand 
his work, this dissociation between the worker and his skill, has 
been fully described by Marx in his great book “The Capital,” 
The labourer gets alienated from himself, and so the capitalist 
system is monstrous, 


This alienation of man from himself is the very essence of 
capitalist development in the age of industrialism. Accumula- 
tion of capital is used for fabricating better and better tools, 
which yield higher and higher profits, need more and more 
investment of capital. As capital is sterile, the investment 
only yield what is invested, You can earn more only through 
hiring workers. For instance, with a handloom a worker may 
be able to produce just five or six yards cloth a day; witha 
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powerloom he can produce fifteen to twenty yards cloth a day; 
with an automatic loom a worker produces probably two 
hundred to two hundred fifty yards cloth (nearly 40 times 
greater) a day. So with automatic looms, the owner gets 
nearly forty times greater profit per day per worker. ‘This 
intensification of work is linked up therefore with the theory of 
exploitation on one side and with the law of accumulation of 
capital on the other. The bid for more and more accumula- 
tion of wealth makes the workers, as also other people who do 
not belong to the capitalist group, gradually poorer and poorer. 
Thus the problem in industrialised countries is one of poverty 
in the midst of plenty. In the face of this problem one can 
aptly ask two questions : Is poverty a natural process ? Should 
there be a class of people who have no right to get even the 
bare minimum of subsistence? The answer is in negative 
form. There is more than enough wealth and resources in the 
community as a whole to enable each citizen to have a decent 
standard of living. It is this new attitude and understanding 
towards poverty and the measures taken by government to 
remove it that isa special feature in the development of the 
activities of the state in the Western World during the last four 
or five decades. And the term “Welfare State” has come to be 
applied to those states which aim, by a fair and just distribution 
of wealth and income, to provide every citizen with a minimum 
standard of living. In such states the main problem is not 
how to increase production. This problem has been either 
solved in highly advanced countries, or it can be solved 
by ‘tapping various resources genuinely, available there at 
hand. The problem is one of equitable distribution of wealth. 
For it, it is necessary on the part of the state to take adequate 
measures to redistribute wealth in a more equitable manner, 
cither through heavy taxation on the surplus capital, or through 
controlling heavy industries and fixing the minimum wages of 
the workers and stabilizing the prices at least of essential 
commodities, thereby assuring a decent standard of living to 
each individual in the country. 


This demand for the removal of poverty and appalling 
disparity in incomes has become more acute in those countries 
where democracy has been finally accepted as a system of 
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government and form of society. No democracy can function 
without meeting this basic demand of the people. In fact, 
in democracy the acquisition by all classes of people the 
right to vote has enabled the lower strata of population to bring 
sufficient pressure on government to pursue policies which 
could contribute directly and indirectly to their welfare. Also, 
the labour movements, sponsored by the syndicalists, revolu- 
tionary socialists and trade unionists, during the First World 
War and after have pressed the governments in democracies 
to change their behaviour towards the economically dominant 
class. And the governments have consciously realized their 
mistake of following Laissez Faire policy in the past century. 
The guaranteeing of a minimum standard of living, including 
health, education, recreation etc., to everyone in the country 
thus has become an integral part of social policy. 


Unemployment is another social evil that has come in the 
wake of industrialism. It isa chronic disease taking hold of 
large masses of workers and other educated and uneducated 
persons, and not a few individuals here and there. The 
problem of unemployinent must be seriously and effectively 
dealt with by the state by adopting new policies and 
extending its responsibilities and powers in conformity with 
such policies. The state, striving to become a welfare state, 
must convince its public that there is no necessity to overthrow 
violently the democratic set up and establish totalitarianism 
of the communist brand to secure full employment. 


Among the measures, formulated by the economists «and 
given effect to by almost all the governments in the industria- 
lised countries of the world, are proper adjustment of taxation 
to periods of prosperity and depression, the determination of 
interest rates by governments and central banks according to 
economic needs, the designing of fiscal policies to redistribute 
purchasing power, the controlling of prices of essential com- 
modities, the supply of investment incentives in times of 
contracting business, the starting of public works and unem- 
ployment relief funds and insurance policies for direct 
unemployment relief and so on. All this amounts to the 
adoption of a large number of measures by the state to secure 
employment to all the citizens, and this has come to be 
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regarded as one of the essential features of the welfare state. 
So great is the significance attached to this aspect of the 
activities of the welfare state that one eminent thinker has 
observed, while describing such a state : “The main principles 
of the welfare state are relatively simple : first, the recognition 
that every member of the community is entitled solely because 
he is a human being to a minimum standard of living; second, 
the welfare state is committed to putting full employment 
at the top of social goals to be supported by public policy.’ 


After World War II, England launched various schemes 
to meet the problem of unemployment in Britain. Under the 
National Insurance Act, which came into force in 1948, 
provision is made for the payment of seven kinds of benefit. 
They are : (1) unemployment benefit ; (2) sickness benefit ; 
(3) maternity benefit ; (4) widows’ benefit; (5) guardian’s 
allowance; (6) retirement pensions to men at the age of 
65 and women at the age of 60; (7) death grants. Under 
the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act injury 
benefits are paid for accidents arising out of and in the course 
of employment and for specific diseases due to the nature of 
employment. Under the National Health Service Act pro- 
vision is made for a free comprehensive medical service for all, 
D. L. Holman writes: “Every citizen of this country, young 
or old, rich or poor, irrespective of race or religion, may in 
illness rely on the assurance that everything possible will be 
done in order to bring healing and to restore health,’’? All the 
benefits and services so far referred to can be claimed asa 
matter of right by every citizen. It does not depend on his needs, 
his income or status. But there are cases of individuals who find 
that the benefits they secure under the National Insurance Act 
are inadequate. To help them is the purpose of the National 
Assistance Act which is for all practical purposes a modern 
version of the earlier poor laws. Besides these benefits and 
services which are of a general character, there are other which 
are intended for special groups like the youth, who are in need 
of further education, and boys and girls, abandoned by their 
parents. 


1 Ebenstean: Today's Isms p. 36. 
2D, L, Holman: The Welfare State, p. 36. 
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Further, the state, while working as a welfare state, should 
also safeguard its people against all kinds of insecurity— 
insecurity caused by a temporary interruption of earning power 
because of sickness or of being involved in an accident, loss of 
employment, the change from one job to another, or some 
other reason. It may also be due to the permanent decline 
of earning power which is the case with all infirm and old 
people. Inability to meet financial needs may also result from 
extra demands on a static income, A birth in the family or 
death in it, celebration of important festivals, medical expenses 
during sickness and other unexpected happenings in the family 
may make a stable income inadequate to meet all the demands 
onit. These and certain other causes of insecurity were of ten 
less drastic in earlier times than they are today. In earlier 
times, local communities and tribes were knit together for 
mutual support and security. Such neighbourliness is indeed a 
most valuable feature of human relations today as it was in 
earlier times. But now-a-days in big urban centres people often 
do not know those who live near them, and frequent movement 
and busy life prevent them from establishing those intimate 
associations and friendly relations which strengthen the 
foundations of security through mutual aid. Urbanisation 
has also broken the old large families, which were usually an 
economic asset. Further, lack of faith in human and religious 
values has changed the outlook of man. He has become today 
more selfish and individualistic than he was in earlier times, 
Thus the new order has changed the shape of things, and, asa 
result, the evil of insecurity has become a serious menace to 
modern culture, which a welfare state must accept and try to 
meet it boldly. 


It may be possible fora person with good income to save 
something to meet his financial needs, when he is faced with a 
loss of income or with an inadequate income. Banks and 
other credit institutions, insurance organisations and other aid 
Societies and associations have played an important part in 
providing security fer the rich and higher middle class people 
in their bad days. But the members of the lower middle class 
or of the working class are not in a position to save anything, 
as their average income is very low. And it is to meet their 
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needs that schemes of social and economic security must be 
carried on by the state, If the state fails to provide social 
and economic security to all its people, the latter will become 
despondent and frustrated and their energy and intelligence 
will ultimately go waste, or they will become bitter and 
destructive, planning for an overthrow of democracy through 
a violent revolution. 


It should now be clear that the state to be transformed 
into a welfare state, must do everything within its powers to 
eradicate social evils like mass unemployment, poverty in 
the midst of plenty and insecurity. There is no opposition 
from any democratic party anywhere in the world to the aims, 
objectives and policies which the welfare state keeps in view 
and tries to follow with a view to ensuring a decent and 
respectable living to its citizens. We all admit that in a 
welfare state there is more equitable distribution of wealth and 
income. The rich become distinctly less rich and the poor — 
much less poor and miserable. There is no rigidity about the 
minimum standard of living guaranteed to every citizen by 
the welfare state. It is a flexible one and the minimum is 
bound to rise gradually as the economic production and wealth 
ofa country go on increasing. In the early days, when the 
states just recognised the need of curbing the growth of 
capitalism, as also of carrying on various measures for the 
welfare of the masses, the minimum thought of was the so- 
called minimum of subsistence. It was with the abolition of 
primary poverty that the state concerned itself. Now the 
policy is to root out secondary poverty also—the poverty which 
stands in the way of access to ordinary comforts of life. It 
has been therefore accepted that the welfare state is the only 
effective instrument for enabling men and women to secure 
freedom from want, misery and fear. 


But all this is not enough for building a welfare state. The 
welfare state can never be built up through forced collectivisa- 
tion, through forced labour camps and the Gestapo. That 
might mean an all-round economic development of the country, 
but never social liberation. That might remove economic 
poverty and ensure full security to the people, but that would 
not liberate the democratic forces and win the confidence of 
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the masses. If we are building a welfare state, economic 
planning has to be organised democratically and the people 
must have the right to choose between competing plans for 
their own economic development. It is to the good name 
"of Stafford Cripps that he frankly told his people that they 
were to choose austerity and agree to hardship if they wanted 
to build up their nation and it was to the credit of the 
British people that they chose austerity and accepted hardship 
democratically. Those who sneer at the British Labour Party, 
have to learn many lessons in the history of socialist thought 
and democratic planning. 


The welfare state is not a collectivistic socialist state. It 
is, on the contrary, a democratic socialist state, or even more 
than that. Ina welfare state, rightly speaking, the accumula- 
tion of capital will have to be made by the efforts and sacrifices 
of the working people. And the people have a right to say 
in determining the questions of savings and investments and 
about the tempo of economic development. The econo- 
mists and other intelligent persons may laugh at this idea, 
because they are in the habit of thinking that common people 
are unable to understand such complicated questions. I am 
of the opinion that if they are given an opportunity, they will 
gradually form a habit of applying their mind to these questions 
and finding out adequate solutions to them. Anyway, if they 
do not understand some of the questions, they can seek the 
help of experts. Nobody checks them to do so, but the 
ultimate decision must rest with the masses. It does not 
mean the denial of the importance of the state. It only means 
the recognition of the need that the masses must participate 
actively in the formulation of policies which ultimately concern 
their own welfare. It will help them, on the one hand, to 
regain their confidence, which they have lost while working 
and living in a highly industrialised society, and, on the other, 
it will serve as a potent check against bureaucracy, characteristic 
of modern welfare state. 


The root of communist philosophy is lack of faith in the 
people. The idea of trusteeship, ridiculed in Sun Yat Sen 
and Mahatma Gandhi, is firmly believed in where Marxists 
themselves are concerned ! So long as we believe in the iceberg 
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theory (that only the 1/l0th of iceberg that is above water- 
level matters, that only the fraction of the society is intelligent 
and that the remaining 9/10ths is worthless), we can never be 
architect of a humane civilization. We cannot forget the fact 
that it isan appeal of an egalitarian, libertarian and associative 
social order that draws us to the conception of democratic t 
socialism or of a democratic welfare state. The basic founda- 
tion of a welfare state is faith in man. Ifwe have that faith, 
the question of pace and tempo of industrialisation, of trans- 
formation of economy, must be left to the people themselves. 
It is their right to choose between alternate policies and, 
according to their wisdom, decide to work out one or the 
other policy. That is the logic of democratic planning. That 
is also the essence of self-government, the core of a welfare 
state. “The pluses and minuses” of Rousseau are of great 
importance. To muffle them, is to ignore the experience that 
is of high significance to the citizens, “Not the mythical 
General Will, but the known and felt pluses and minuses of 
opinions and experience are what matter. They are the warp 
and weft of a free society.” 


The greatest danger in a welfare state is that initiative and 
self-respect of the worker are unnecessarily sacrificed in the 
name of state planning and social security. The worker in 
a state-controlled society does not feel any incentive or attraction 
towards his work. His work is almost monotonous, and he 
carries out his duties with regard to his work, partly because 
he is forced to do so, and partly because he wants some means 
to his living. Hence the first requisite in a planned society 
under a welfare state is to restore to the worker some of the 
feelings connected in the past with ownership. Actual owner- 
ship by an individual worker is not possible when machinery 
is involved, but there can be ways of securing the kind of 
pride associated with the feeling that this is “my” work, or 
at any rate “our” work, where, “our” refers to group small 
enough to know each other and have an active sense of 
solidarity. This is not secured by planned economy and 
nationalisation, which leave managers and officials almost as 
remote from the workers as they are under a capitalist regime. 


1 Asoka Mehta : Democratic Socialism, p. 131. 
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What is needed is local small-scale democracy in all internal 
affairs ; foremen and managers should be elected by those over 
whom they are to have authority. 


The impersonal and remote character of those in authority 
over an industrial undertaking is fatal to any proprietorial 
interest on the part of the ordinary employee. Mr. Burnham’s 
“Managerial Revolution” presents a far from cheerful picture 
of the possibilities in the near future. If we wish to avoid the 
drab world that he prophesies, the thing of first importance is 
to democratise management. This subject is dealt with admi- 
rably in Mr. James Gillespie’s Free Expression in Industry. In 
industry, as Mr, Gillespie points out, very little has been done 
in this direction, and management is, with rare exceptions, 
frankly monarchical or oligarchic. This is an evil which if left 
unchecked, tends to increase with every increase in the size of 
organisations. 


Ever since history began, the majority of mankind have 
lived under a load of poverty and suffering and cruelty, and 
have felt themselves impotent under the sway of hostile or 
coldly impersonal powers. These evils are no longer necessary 
to the existence of civilization. They must be removed ina 
welfare state by the help of modern science and modern techni- 
que, provided these are used ina humane spirit and with an 
understanding of the springs of life and happiness. Without 
such understanding, we may inadvertently create a new prison, 
just, perhaps, since none will be outside it, but dreary and 
joyless and spiritually dead. 

Another danger in a welfare state lies in the fact ‘that 
the expansion of state activities serves as a blow to the work 
of voluntary associations, characteristic of social and public 
life. The pluralists are right when they argue that the state 
is just one among many organisations in a society. All the 
organisations in society are of great importance, because they 
enrich the personality of man and give him courage to fight 
against coercion and exploitation, As a human being is not 
just one person but is an ensemble of personalities, he expresses 
himself through a variety of relationships. And every relation- 
ship is as important to him as other relationships, because 
these relationships together make up „the richness of his 
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personality. An individual as a worker working in a factory, 
an individual asa citizen staying in a particular locality, an 
individual as a member of a youth organisation, as a member 
ofa trade union, as a member ofa cultural organisation, an 
individual as a father, as a son, as a husband, form a complex 
of relationships, and each of the relationships is vital to him, 
and to the extent these relationships are unconstrained, are 
autonomous, to that extent his personality is free and spon- 
taneous. If such freedom and spontaneity are to exist in a 
society, there will have to be proliferating associations. Trade 
unions, youth organisations, the religious associations, literary 
societies, community centres, political parties,—these and other 
organisations are as significant, relevant for self-expression, 
as the state. While the state will have primacy, it cannot 
have supremacy. 


The pluralists, therefore, argue that we must view the 
society as a web of associations, and the state cannot violate 
the autonomy of other organisations. The powers of the state 
have to be limited. They are limited by the fact that other 
organisations have their own autonomous significance and 
hence their own independence. Man, as a citizen, may find 
expression through the state, but the same person, as a worker, 
will need a trade union to give his functional relationships a 
focus and meaning. The pluralist conception of state is thus 
one of the main pillars of the edifice ofa democratic welfare 
state, 


In fact, a welfare state, which includes socialist values in 
its contents, cannot be built under a dictatorship, but within 
the framework of democracy. It is an encouraging sign that 
it is democracies that are trying to become welfare states. 
These democracies recognise the importance of freedom of 
worship, speech and expression, freedom of study and teaching, 
freedom of assembly and of association for political and other 
purposes, freedom of bringing about a peaceful change of the 
governing authority, freedom of choice of profession, freedom 
in the management of industry and so on. All these freedoms 
are as much a part of welfare as a minimum standard of living, 


1 Refer to The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics by Prof. W. Y. Elliott for 
a detailed discussion of the subject. 
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economic equality, full employment and social security. A 
fascist or a totalitarian state may guarantee to its people econo- 
mic equality and social security, but it cannot claim to bea 
welfare state, because it does not recognise basic liberties, 
without which people become mere appendage of the state 
machinery, In Soviet Russia, or wherever totalitarian philo- 
sophy has been accepted, as was the case in Nazi Germany, in 
Fascist Italy, and as is the case in Mao’s China, the basic 
liberties are not recognised. The totalitarian or one-party state 
sucks away democracy from the country and drains the people 
of their liberty. Free trade of opinions is not permitted and 
the people who want to differ may do so at the risk of their 
lives. Itis an inexorable rule, explained by laws of logic and 
testified to by the political experience of our tragic generation. 


That iswhy we must admit that democracy is the very 
core of a welfare state. Conversely, we cannot think of a 
welfare state outside the framework of democracy. The two 
cannot be divorced. They must work together and it is only 
as two together that they can make that ideal attainable that 
we seek for. 


Chapter F 


Political Pluralism 


PLURALISM 
undertakes to transform the state. It criticizes it, it discre- 
dits it, and seeks to reduce it from its place of dignity to 
a place of servitude. What is this state, we often ask, which 
has given such an offence to pluralism? In theory this state, 
which has been characterized by its enemies as monistic is, to 
all intents and purposes, nothing less than the state to which 
Western Political thought has devoted its attention from the 
days of Plato and Aristotle, who gave it its first definite form, 
down to modern times when it received its further justification 
and development. To consider the monistic state in this 
comprehensive sense would demand a study of the whole 
history of political theory—a task that is clearly beyond our 
present scope. Here it will suffice for our purpose to give 
a general definition of the monistic state as the pluralists see it, 
and to describe the essential features of it against which they 
have raised objections. 


As the term itself indicates, a monistic state is one which 
possesses, or which should possess a single source of authority 
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that is theoretically comprehensive and unlimited in its exercise. 
This single, unitary and absolute power is sovereignty, and 
the theory which affirms the existence of such sovereignty in 
the state is designated by pluralists as monism. The monistic 
state, thusdefined, is a product of the modern age, both in 
theory and actuality. The conception of a sovereign power, 
in its scientific exactness, is certainly unknown to classical 
antiquity. Even in the Roman idea of imperium it is only 
embryonically contained. The Middle Ages not only never 
dreamed of the immensity of the power of the modern state, 
which did not develop until the decisive battles between the 
church and the state had been fought, but would have been 
amazed to hear the absolutist doctrine of sovereignty expounded 
by certain modern publicists. It was, indeed, only when the 
modern age has reached its full political consciousness that 
the writings of such celebrated monists as Bodin, Hegel and 
Austin began to appear. 1 


Monism, therefore, appears simultaneously with the great 
modern state, particularly the modern monarchies. This 
becomes quite evident from the popular definition of Austin 
in which he regards the determinate human superior as the 
only sovereign. But it would be mistake to identify the 
monistic state with monarchy exclusively ; or the theory of 
unitary sovereignty with the idea of imperial absolutism. 
Political monism has a wider application than these ; and, as 
a theory of state, it does not imply any specific form of govern- 
ment. The fact that the creation of the modern monarchies 
synchronised almost perfectly with the formulation for monistic 
theory was, to be sure, not a pure accident. There seems to 
be historical as well as theoretical reasons why monism received 
its first and most complete embodiment in a monarchical state, 
and why the monistic theory was its best justification and 
defence. But despite all these, monism and monarchism are 
not synonymous terms. For while a monarchy is necessarily 
a monistic state, it is not conversely true that the monistic 
state is always monarchical. In fact, the monistic state may 
be regarded as a genus: of political organization to which 


1 Refer Laski’s «Foundations of Sovereignty,” pp. 233-234 


several different species of states, including the monarchy, 
belong. 


The doctrine of the Divine Right of kings, which served as 
the basis of the absolute power of the French state before the 
fall of Bourbons, is a monistic doctrine through and through, 
Sovereignty in the Bourbons monarchy was, therefore, 
undivided and indivisible, and came very near to what Bodin 
describes as “the supreme power over citizens and subjects, 
unrestrained by laws,’"! The theoretical results of the French 
Revolution are far less startling than many of its practical 
consequences, It brought about a change of the form of 
government in France, which meant the death of despotism 
not only in that country but in the Western Political World in 
general ; but it failed to effect any change of equal magnitude 
in the theory of the state itself. It shifted the location of 
political authority from one pole to another but left the theory 
of sovereignty itself untouched. Thus the revolution marks 
not the end of monism, but merely the transition from one 
imperial monism into a democratic one. 


From the above analysis it is clear that the monistic theory 
of state is practically identical, or at least closely connected, 
with the theory of sovereignty, whether the latter be conceived 
on an imperial or popular basis. Law, so the juristic concep- 
tion reasons, is the command of the state-sovereign, which is 
a juristic person. Theoretically the juristic conception of 
Sovereignty sets up an ideal of the legal supremacy of the state 
ové all its internal relations, and avoids the difficulty ofa 
limited legal power, which would otherwise ensue. The 
pluralists insist that the state is one among many associations, 
that the purpose it embodies is merely partial. On the other 
hand. they maintain that sovereignty is not the monopoly of 
any association, but coincides with the entirety of social 
purpose. While the monists, the traditional jurists, conceive 
both the state and sovereignty in narrowly legal terms, so that 
sovereignty is co-extensive with the authority of the state. 
The state is sovereign, not necessarily because it exhausts all 
the meaning of social organization, but because it exhausts 


._ 1 Extract from «Political Pluralism” by Kung Chuan Hsiao. 
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the whole range of legal sovereignty. If we agree with the 
pluralists that sovereignty is social, or sociological, and that 
the state is political, it is but reasonable for us to conclude 
that the state is servile and not sovercign. It is here that the 
pluralistic theory reveals its genuine value, It discerns clearly 
the dangers of ordinary abstract monism, and desires to 
substitute for it a notion of sovereignty that represents not 
a part, but the complete unity of the social whole. The 
pluralists urge that sovereignty is not merely government, 
not even merely the will of the people as political beings, but 
represents the harmony of the articulate wills of individuals 
projected into a functional system. 


Further no one will deny the contention of Figgis that 
school and family have a potent influence in one’s life, and 
that the whole network of social groupings and inter-relation- 
ships makes the individual much more than does his 
membership in the state. R. M. Maclver also admits this 
fact! Manis not made by society ; he is made by various 
societies to which he belongs. In so far as the freedom of 
those societies is curtailed, the real area of man’s freedom 
diminishes. Human freedom, the pluralists argue, is not only 
the absence of restraint, it is also a function of self-expression. 
Man is free in so far as he can express his personality and 
can translate into facts his ideas and capacities, The notion 
is strikingly similar to the idea of real freedom embraced by the 
idealists, with the difference that the locus of self-fulfilment is 
not the state but other social groups. 


The pluralists propose, likewise, to disarm the state and to 
take away from it certain functions and powers, but they, in 
their extreme measure, overlook the social needs and necessi- 
ties which underlie the state functions. The evolution of the 
political philosophy of H. J. Laski offers an interesting example 
ofa gradual departure from pluralism in favour of a more 
radical and complete answer to social problems. Mr. Laski 
began his pluralist period in a utilitarian tradition, while 
talking in that period about various groups within the state 
and their ‘wills’, he implies strongly that he talks about their 


1 Refer “Web of Government” by R. M, MacIver. 
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interests. The initial problem is: What is to reconcile all 
these various group-interests to prevent our pluralistic society 
from developing and accentuating all the supposed evils of 
individualism ? The very solution proposed emphasizes the 
danger : a group endowed with complete autonomy can 
combine the capacity and disregard of the common good 
characteristic of extreme laissez faire with a tyranny over its 
memebers comparable to that existing in an authoritarian 
state. ‘Then appears the temptation to abandon the concept 
of autonomy of various groups within the state, and to revert 
to state collectivism. Mr. Laski’s venture into pluralism leads 
him to approve of the functional definition of freedom shared 
by idealism and pluralism. He puotes approvingly the words 
of Green that ‘‘When we speak of freedom as something to be 
highly prized we mean a positive freedom of doing and enjoy- 
ing, and that, too, something we do or enjoy in common with 
others.”2 He dislikes both individualism and collectivism, 
but has no genuine devotion to a group-community. He is 
emphatic that the allegiance to the state should be secondary 
to the individual allegiance to society as a whole. Hence we 
need a system of alternative loyalties which are to be erected 
to oppose their will to that of the state. The confession that 
the alternative loyalties are to be erected is an acknowledge- 
ment that the allegiance to the state in natural and in a 
different class from our allegiance to other social groups. 
The very phraseology reveals a certain defeatism in pluralism. 
The mechariisric approach comes out more clearly in a rather 
vagfie statement of what happens when there isa conflict of 
wills between the government and other social organizations. 
The winner should be the party whose aim is more in harmony 
with the ends of society as a whole, The assumption that 
the state as such has a will separate from the wills aud interests 
of various groups and communities isa rather surprising one 
in a pluralist, and holds a partial truth, The initial difficulty 
ofall the efforts of pluralists is their studied disregard of the 
state. But the statement of A. B. Ulam is equally unreasonable 
when he criticizes that Figgis’ defence of a spiritual freedom 
of religious communities and Laski’s dislike of centralized 


1 “Authority in the Modern State” by H. J. Laski, p. 55. 
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authority combined with his plea for social reform lead both 
of them into a blind alley!. The dichotomy between the state 
and other social groups made by the pluralists is not quite 
unreasonable. It is wrong to imagine beforehand that the 
society imagined by the pluralists would be in a state of 
anarchy. Ifwe truly understand the spirit behind pluralism 
we will then admit the fact that, with a little modification in 
the attitude of pluralism, the spontaneous group activity can 
be possible. We cannot, it is admitted. disregard the importance 
of the state, and hence if an extreme pluralist pleads totally 
against the state, he, then, disregards the practical needs of 
the human society. 


But I think no pluralist dares to do so, Gierke, Figgis, 
Duguit, Maitland or Laski, nobody is in favour of abolishing 
the state, and all have, on the contrary, due regard for it. The 
revival of the study of mediaeval institutions—a tendency due 
considerably to the existence of very powerful capitalist com- 
bines and trade-unions in modern times, resembling some 
mediaeval corporations—has, during the recent times, resulted 
in the growth of political pluralism. Political pluralism is 
inspired by the notion that liberty is to be found in the division 
of powers between the state and other associations and corpora- 
tions. Not only does centralized sovereignty of the state 
destroy democracy and freedom but its action is cumbrous 
and wasteful. Pluralism, in general, insists on functional 
democracy and has a strong tinge of individualism in so far as 
it lays stress on the ‘real personality’ of groups and associations. 
The pluralists, unlike the Anarchists, Comunists or Syndi- 
calists, are not in favour of abolishing the state. Their state 
is, however, not a soevereign state but merely a useful social 
institution among so many other social institutions, at best a 
primus inter pares. Even the most notable of the pluralists 
like Laski, E. Barker, A. D. Lindsay, H. Krabbe, Leon Duguit, 
Paul Bancour and Hob-House, however, are more keen in 
challenging the unitary conception of political obligation than 
in suggesting functions for their non-sovereign state. 


1 «Philosophical foundation of English Soaciallsm'’ by Adam B, Ulam 
(Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 1951.) 
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The pluralist tendency in politics represents a reaction 
against state absolutism which grew out of the traditional 
theory of state sovereignty as developed by political philosophers 
like Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, Rousseau and Austin, The 
idealists, particularly the German idealists of the Hegelian 
school, assigned a position of unchallengable eminence and 
authority to the state. 


The pluralists hold that the state is neither superior nor 
anterior to other essential institutions of the society, some of 
which like functional associations have an ancestry older than 
that of the state. These institutions, whether religious, social, 
economic or political, are not creatures of the state. Their 
growth is spontaneous and their functions and powers do not 
emanate from the state. Hence they are co-sovereign with 
the state The state which has no inherent right to an indi- 
vidual’s allegiance, must show higher moral purpose ; otherwise 
the groups within the state may be as important socially as the 
state, and may claim equal allegiance with it. “A citizen of 
Italy might claim with a show of justice that the state does 
not offer to him the guarantees of freedom, either in political 
or civil liberties; and he might reject the pretence of such a 
state to moral pre-eminence over the groups within it.” tLe 
state is not the only obligatory form of human association or 
the only representative and guardian of the general interests 
of the society. Lindsay believes that social groups, represen- 
ting as they do closer community of interests, may claim and 
wif greater allegiance of the individual than the state and may 
serve as better means of co-ordination than the state. These 
pluralists stand for the creation of functional democracy based 
on the spontaneous life of the various social associations, 
primarily economic ; yet they would not deprive the state of 
all its controlling and regulative power. The state may have 
no legal limitations, being itself the source of law, but positive 
law is only one of the forms of social regulation. Political 
power is the instrument of the social service. The service of 
the state is not unlimited and, therefore, the unlimited 
sovereignty of the state is out of question. 


1 «The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics” by W. Y. Elliott, p. 80, 
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The growing development of international ideas, sentiments, 
precedents and codes of law is tending to jeopardise the 
traditional sovereignty of the state. International rules, 
practices and conventions are losing their voluntary character 
and are hardening more and more into a regular body of law 
with the support of world opinion which the sovereign state 
cannot ordinarily defy. An international organization like 
the U. N. O. is evolving a machinery for the regulation of 
international relations and conduct which, with the passage of 
time, might become all comprehensive and coercive in 
character, The internationalists also decry the sovereign 
states by alleging that these states do not represent the natural 
divisions of mankind, The various modern states are not 
based on any essential principles of homogeneity, racial, 
economic or intellectual. An internationalist would pull 
down the modern sovereign state by dividing the world, not 
geographically but on economic or intellectual basis. The 
present geographical sovereign state creates unnecessary 
international conflicts and rivalries. 


On the sociological basis if we judge the place of the state, 
we have then to admit the essential truth that state is simply 
a political agency of the society though with a vast range of 
functions, It so assumes only those functions which an 
individual or his groups cannot discharge efficiently, In the 
modern complex world we note down the importance of various 
economic, social political, and cultural groups in the national 
and international spheres, Man joins them voluntarily for,his 
own benefit because he knows that by joining them he can 
protect his various types of rights on the one hand, and can 
develop his personality on the other hand. He feels more 
affinity towards them, Though the state, in the present 
century, seems to absorb more and more life of the individual 
and the society in the sacred name of ‘welfare state’, yet we 
cannot disregard the fact that man is trying to organise his 
life through various groups, and thinks to be more secure 
under them rather than under the state, We have scen the 
horrible devastations of the two World Wars and feel that 
the nation-states have greatly exploited the sentiments of the 
individuals. We have paid heavy prices for the false national 
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sentiments, The states have proved themselves as trouble- 
creating agencies. Man is peace loving by nature, and he 
dislikes wars and animosity between the states. He has 
mostly, for such reasons, lost his faith in the agency of the 
state, and he has turned more towards the international peace 
and security. As such he seems to be represented more by 
cultural and economic groups nationally or internationally 
rather than to be represented by the geographical states 
proclaiming legal and moral sovereignty. 


Pluralism, therefore, contains a large element of truth, 
although it grossly exaggerates it. It is a welcome reaction 
against the glorification of the state. The pluralist theory, 
writes Gettell, is a timely protest against the rigid and dogmatic 
legalism associated with the Austinian theory of sovereignty. 
“Pluralists point out the growing importance of non-political 
groups, the danger of over-interference on the part of the state 
with the proper functions of such groups and the desirability 
of giving such groups greater recognition in the political 
system, The federal organization of government, and group 
representation in legislative assemblies which they propose are 
valuable devices in government.’ 


Pluralism has rendered a great service to modern political 
theory by inviting the pointed attention of states to the reality 
of group life, There is no doubt that economic, professional, 
social and religious groups play a vital and unique part in the 
life of the society, and hence their importance cannot be 
ignored, 


In general it appears that when the pluralists set forth 
their abstract theory, they deny the sovereign power, or else 
characterize the power as something that is properly only 
ultimate and reserved ; but when they devise specific institu- 
tional arrangements, they assign task to the state—in defining 
standards, laying down general policies and seeing that the 
standards and policies are observed—that obviously requires 
the application of not an ultimate and reserved power buta 
very direct and constantly exercised one. It is possible not 
merely to repudiate the theory of state sovereignty, but to 


1 «qntroduction to Political Science” (Chap. VIIN) by R. G. Gettell. ; 
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construct a positive theory of social organization based upon 
the repudiation. The doctrines of the anarchists and the 
revolutionary syndicalists were founded on the hypothesis that 
social order, peace, and justice can be best maintained when 
there is no association vested with the special task of authorita- 
tive co-ordination among the manifold co-operating groups 
in society. Kropotkin held that no centralized, coercive 
authority over man is needed : if individuals are left free to 
associate themselves as they see fit, all will respect the interests 
of one another and act generally in response to natural impulses 
of sympathy and goodwill. The pluralists, on the other hand, 
do not expunge from their theory the principle of either 
compulsory taxation or of a compulsory citizenship applied 
to persons by virtue of residence or birth ; and most of them 
assign to the comprehensive and coercive political community 
very extensive duties in directing economic and social life of 
the nation. Itseems to be true not only that, as Mr. Laski 
Says, man is a creature of competing loyalties and that the 
state cannot absorb them wholly but also that the loyalties of 
some men often conflict with the loyalties of others and that 
the different groups attracting these loyalties come into 
rivalries of interests and competence, So we need an organiza- 
tion that has the special function of adjusting and adjudicating 
such clashes as well as of caring for certain common interests, 
To recognise the indispensability of sucha common association 
is not to ignore the social values of the smaller groups ; and 
to recognise the state’s peculiarly comprehensive membership 
and its special right to use organised coercion as one 08 its 
means of action is to make no claim to moral absolutism for 
the state or to suggest any judgment as to the rightness or 
expediency of any particular system of economic organization 
or governmental policy, 


Perhaps the main defect of the pluralists’ analysis lie in 
their failure to make clear which of the specific functions 
assigned by the monist to the state they would deny to it, and 
not in their assumption, as F, W, Coker thinks? that, if only 
an individual or group be released from state control mostly, 
then we shall have a condition in which spontaneous action, 


1 “Recent Political Thought” by F. W, Coker (Chap. XVIII., 1934.) 
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self-expression, and initiative will enjoy free play. The state 
cannot be aceepted as an all-absorptive agency of the society. 
It is, on the contrary, an agency of the society to adjust the 
human relationships and to achieve unity and solidarity in the 
manifold life of the society. This unity cannot be achieved 
through force and coercion, But it is possible through proper 
variations and diversities in social life, Hence we cannot dare 
to ignore the personality of a group. It equally contributes to 
social life. As such the state is not justified to interfere in 
its internal organization. Its work isto supervise and guide 
the actions of the various groups in society. 


Only in exceptional cases the state can resort to force and 
compulsion when it becomes clear that the activities of a group 
are against the interests of the community, and that the 
method of persuasion has failed in bringing round the group. 


Chapter 8 


Humanist-Oriented 
Democracy 


Democracy 
a flame constantly flickering but incessantly renewed, hallowed 
by reason but profaned by life, has been fighting an uneven 
battle for many centuries against ancestral absolutism—a battle 
that nevertheless it occasionally wins. 


To say how and when the idea and institution of democracy 
were originated is not an easy task. In the very early times, 
with the dawn of settled and organised life the monarchy must 
have been first established as the most reasonable and practical 
form of government. It was necessary to knit the people 
together firmly who had so far remained unorganised and 
wayward, It was not unnatural and a bad beginning. Even 
in a family, which is considered, according to the sociologists, 
as the first forn of organised life, it is only the head whose 
will is respected and obeyed by its members. And the latter 
do not challenge their head as long as he works for their 
benefit and progress, In the same way, so long as the king 
or the monarch respected religious and moral codes, loved his 
subjects, paid attention to their desires and wants and rendered 
full justice to them, there appeared no necessity of challenging 
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the authority of the monarch and changing the form of 
government. But soon the monarchs lost the piety of their 
offices, misused their powers and became corrupt. They started 
exploitation of their subjects, with the result that the latter 
rose in revolt against them. 


This must have been the case everywhere. Monarchy 
gradually became unpopular among the peoples and the 
intelligent persons, all over the world, thought of new forms 
of government with a view to mitigating the evils of a 
monarchical. Democracy was considered the best form of 
government, because it could only check the gready intentions 
of rulers and administrators. But before it could become 
popular with the peoples of the world, it had to fight an unend- 
ing battle against autocracy and absolutism, Even to-day, 
it has to fight against many odds. But a true democrat remains 
unconvinced by the tide of reaction he sees setting in against 
his ideals in so many parts of the world. He is willing to 
concede that democracy may not be the natural or inevitable 
form of government for every people ; but he is still convinced 
that it is the only rational form of government. He will 
certainly admit that it is, however, to be safeguarded against an 
authoritarian tendency. 

Every man bears within himself a dormant fascist: a 
tendency to be authoritarian and fanatical. That is why 
public opinion, even in a democracy, is torn (to adopt the 
familiar terminology of psycho-analysis) between a super-ego 
that, preaches liberty and an ego that whispers intolerance. 
And this conflict finally plunges man into a deep-seated 
neurosis. 


In order to get out of this, man must patiently unravel the 
web of intrigue plotted by the unconscious, which is totalitarian, 
against his conscious, which is civilized. The purely theoretical 
—and therefore precarious—respect that democracy enjoys must 
be changed into an instinctive—and therefore irresistible—devo- 
tion, The pale glimmer must be transformed into a warm light, 


To define democracy, we can quote here two standard 
definitions of liberty, one by Tom Paine and an another by 
Prof, Laski, because former is the political system based on that 
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ideal. Paine writes : “Liberty consists in the right to do 
whatever isnot contrary to the rights of others”,! that is, a 
respect for the others which permits Fair Play. Professor Laski 
defines : “Liberty means being faithful to oneself, and it is 
maintained by the courage to resist”.2 The first stresses the 
negative aspect of Liberalism (to give the democratic creed 
its general name), the conditions under which self-development 
may take place ; the second is more positive in that it implies 
a duty on the part of the individual to develop his own 
personality. In both the stress is laid on the individual, not 
on the society of which he is a member. Liberal democracy 
assumes that the aim of the state is the creation of conditions 
under which all its members may live good lives. As Aristotle 
said, the state comes into existence to make life possible, but 
it continues in existence to make life good. The Liberal Creed 
is therefore essentially individualistic and rationalistic ; it is 
based on the idea that man is a rational animal who is at his 
best when he is most free. 


Once it is admitted that man is rational and that he gives 
his best account when he is left unrestrained, freedom of 
thought becomes fundamental to democracy. Thought precedes 
action, and without some degree of liberty in this respect 
Progress of any sort would be impossible, Milton was right 
to prize it above all: “Give me the right to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely according to conscience, above all other 
liberties”, But thought is free by its own Nature ; what is 
essential is freedom to communicate one’s own thoughts to 
others, Hence freedom of thought implies freedom of speech, 
and that implies freedom to print and to speak in public. It 
was because of this fundamental character of the freedom of 
conscience that the demand for toleration was one of the chief 
motives in the creation of democracy. 


In order to grant governments the certificate of democracy 
they all demand, must we engage in the endless quibbling that 
May arise as to the meaning and scope—not to mention the 
intent—of all political actions ? Can we not avoid this by means 
of a criterion that is at once clear, simple and concise and that 


1 Tom Paine: The Rights of Man. 
2 H. J. Laski ; Grammar of Politics. 
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would allow us to differentiate at a glance between totalitarian 
and democratic regimes ? 


We do possess such a criterion, which is: “To have a 
democracy, it is both necessary and sufficient that free opposi- 
tion to the government exist”. Let us first prove that this 
condition is necessary and sufficient, and we shall then see that 
it is simple and clear in its application. 


In general, Communists refuse to admit that democracy 
implies opposition, for they like to pretend that in a supposedly 
classless society criticism does not exist, not because the 
government has stifled it but because nobody has thought of 
any objections. They attempt to explain by this kind of 
natural harmony the miracle of the permanent absence of any 
visible opposition in the U.S.S.R., where the perfect democracy 
supposedly holds sway. But common-sense refutes this fairy 
tale. Ina country of hundreds of millions of people, and in 
view of the complexity of social problems, the likelihood of all 
citizens constantly agreeing on all aspects of all political 
projects is so infinitesimal, regardless of the economic status of 
the society, that we may consider differences of opinion—even 
serious differences of opinion—as inevitable as the irregularity 
of the sea coast. In any country, if no complaint is ever heard 
against the policy of the government, we may be sure we are 
confronted with the hand of the police and not with the 
manifestations of unanimity. If essential freedoms are assured 
to all, opposition is inevitable. 


We can test our criterion by observing one fact: it is 
easier for a government to stimulate respect for majority rule 
than to fake freedom of opposition. In fact, many means— 
propaganda, corruption, electoral frauds —permit the rights of the 
majority to be usurped in reality while the illusion still remains 
that power springs from the people. But it is impossible to 
pretend there is an active and critical opposition when in 
actuality the opposition is gagged or liquidated. Nothing is 
more apparent than the existence of an opposition, for as soon 
asit is free, it cries out as loudly as possible against the 
government. Thus the use of this criterion is sufficient to 
unmask those who proclaim themselves democrats while they 
fill their concentration camps. The most radical way to test 
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them isto cut skort their rationalisations and ask: “What 
newsstands in your city carry the opposition newspapers ?” 
And, no opposition papers mean no democracy. 


Our chief debt to the Greeks is their invention of critical 
thinking. They were the most inquisitive of peoples and they 
were the first to exercise their minds freely. Free speech 
flourished in Athens as it has seldom flourished elsewhere. 
Hence it is curious that we should find in such an atmosphere 
the first martyr to the cause of freedom of thought, The case 
of Socrates abounds in paradoxes. He was condemned nomi- 
nally as a blasphemer ; but itis probable that the real cause 
of his death was that he disagreed with the democratic faction 
in power, He died because he defended the integrity of his 
beliefs against the tyranny of the majority. What he called a 
‘supernatural voice’ told him that his duty was ‘living for 
philosophy and cross-questioning both myself and others’. 
He felt bound to obey this charge and he justified his activities 
as of benefit to the state. ‘Daily discussion of the matters 
about which you hear me conversing is the highest good for 
man’, he told his judges; ‘life that is not treated by such 
discussion is not worth living’, 


Every democrat will agree with him in this ; but every 
democrat is not as wise as Socrates. When he was given the 
chance to escape death, he refused on the ground that loyalty 
to the laws of the state even if they condemned a man to death, 
had a greater claim on aman than considerations of his own 
safety or safety, ` He upheld the liberty of thought, but he 
denied the right of escaping, or of rebellion, Speaking of a 
man’s debt to his country as he lay manacled in prison he 
told Crito “that you ought to reverence her and submit to 
her and work for her when she is in need, for your country 
more than for your father, and cither win her consent or obey 
her will, suffer what she bids you suffer, and hold your peace ; 
be it imprisonment, or blows, or wounds in war, or death—it 
must be borne, and it is right that it should be borne ; there 
must be no yielding, no running away, no deserting one’s 
post”. Nowhere else in history do we find a man who saw 
both sides of the political problem so clearly, who weighed 
so justly the rights of the individual and the claims of society. 
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Persecution of the people either under the charges for 
blesphemy or heresy, or for holding contrary political opinions 
went on throughout the ages till the right of the individual 
to express himself and to differ from others was not finally 
accepted by the progressive political societies in the modern 
age. With the Renaissance, the Discovery of Man, as it has 
been called, a revival of critical thinking took place, The 
new individualism disintegrated the uniformity of medieval 
belief, A renewed curiosity led to the adoption of the 
experimental method in all branches of life. The potentialities 
of man were discovered and exploited by such representative 
figures as Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare and Bacon, 


Certainly, the intellectual advances made by our civilization 
would have been impossible without the freedom of thought 
and expression. It is the Ark of the Covenant of democracy, 
because public criticism is essential to the working of its 
institutions, J. S. Mill defended freedom of thought, not on 
the grounds of Natural Right as an earlier thinker (John Locke) 
did, but on the grounds of utility. He regarded freedom as 
essentially useful, not as an end in itself, but as the very air 
which the human spirit must breathe if it is to develop to its 
full stature, It is just as useful to the state as it is to the 
individual, because the wheels of the machinery of government 
will run more smoothly if there isa safety valve for discontent 
in the form of a free press. And democracy cannot ignore 
this fact even for a moment, if it wants to function securely 
and permanently. 

Not only freedom of thought and expression through 
various methods is essential for the working of democracy, 
but it is equally necessary that the law-making power in 
democracy must remain in the hands of the people, ‘The 
outward and visible sign of the existence of political liberty is 
a constitution in which a free elected body of representatives 
is the supreme law-making power in thestate. Democracy 
is, in fact, a political method or frame-work by means of which 
social changes can be made by the majority of members 
composing a society. This type of constitution may be 
contrasted with Absolute Monarchy, the irresponsible will of 
one ; or with Oligarchy, the rule of a dominant party, as in 
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Italy, Russia or China. Despotism and Dictatorship are words 
to be avoided in this context because they merely imply 
arbitrary rule, equally well that of majority as of one man. 
In democracy, on the other hand, there exists the Rule of 
Law. The ideal of this type of liberal state is, in fact, that 
stated by Rouisseau : “a form of association which shall defend 
and protect the person and goods of each member with all 
the force of the community, and by which each man, while 
uniting himself with all the others, shall nevertheless obey 
himself alone and remain as free as before”. 


Political liberty is based on the assumption that men can 
and will rule themselves. It presupposes that men are rational, 
that they know their own interests, that they will respect the 
rights of others, and that they will make use of the freedom 
they have won. The democrat argues that the only secure 
and the only rational form of government is that which is 
based on consent and on the participation of all in the making 
of the laws. The authoritarian, the Fascist for example, 
denies every one of these statements. The freedom found in 
Parliamentary Democracies, he says, results in anarchy. 
Men, according to him, become egoists, thinking too much 
of their so-called rights and too little of their duties. Men 
are naturally bad ; the state is there to make them good. If 
the functions of the state amount tono more than ‘administra- 
tive nihilism’, 7. e. protection without interference, the result 
will be national decadence. 


In reply to this pessimistic view the democrat may point to 
the lesson of history. Which has the greater survival power— 
Democracy or Dictatorship ? Herodotus had no doubt about 
the matter “It is plain enough that freedom is an excellent 
thing, since even the Athenians, who, while they continued to 
live under the rule of tyrants, were not a whit more valiant than 
any of their neighbours, no sooner shook off the yoke than they 
become decidedly the first of all”, And as Athens was victorious 
in the first war against an authoritarian state, so an alliance of 
democracies was victorious in the last war against just such 
a state, 


Although democracy has a greater staying power than any 
other political system, it is in great danger today, At the 
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beginning of this century it was taken for granted to be the final 
stage in the development of human society. But we have 
discovered that we have to pay the price of liberty. The 
difficulties of making a success of parliamentary democracy in 
large industrial states have become more and re apparent. 
It is no longer safe to take liberty for granted. Democracy is 
in danger of going stale through the laziness of its members, 
Eternal vigilance, therefore, must be the rule if those liberties 
for which our ancestors fought, are to be preserved. 


Another serious danger to democracy is the ignorance of the 
electorate, ‘The business of modern government has become so 
complex that the man in the street does not understand the 
technical matters like Tariffs, Housing, Deficit Financing, the 
Gold Standard, and what not, The result is that vague words, 
symbols, or colourful personalities appeal more than detailed 
discussion about political issues. ‘Leave it to the expert”, 
grumbles the modern citizen, “after all, what difference does it 
make which way I vote? My vote is of such infinitesimal 
importance in deciding the result. Any way, politics bore me”. 
Optimistic liberals in the last century thought such a childish 
attitude would vanish once the people are educated. But what 
has happened ? Most electors have been educated ; they can 
read well, but they are not ina position to test the value of 
what they read. Either they have no time to bother about 
political matters, or they have not been rightly educated to do 
so. And if the state of affairs continues to be such, the principle 
of self-government would become meaningless. Democracy can 
workonly when the press and the political parties become quite 
sincere to the purpose, for which they work, and take the 
responsibility of educating the electorate in a more responsible 
manner, without resorting to low-level political tricks and 
propaganda. 


A better approach would be to persuade the people to 
organise themselves democratically into various types of organi- 
sations with a view to safeguarding their interests against any 
possible encroachment either by a political party or by the 
state-government itself. For the principle of self-government to 
work individuals must be free to form such associations. 
According to the theory of Pluralism, such bodies have a ‘real’ 
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personality or existence of their own. The state, according to 
this view, is only one such association differing from others in 
the fact that membership is not voluntary but compulsory. If 
this be the case, the state has no right to interfere with other 
associations unless they prove dangerous to the security of the 
whole. Society, in brief, is in the nature of a federation of 
groups. A useful definition of the conditions upon which such 
associations may rightfully exist is provided by Professor Laski : 
«Men are always entitled to form voluntary associations for the 
expression of grievance, and for the propagation of ideas which, 
as they think, will remedy what they believe to be wrong. They 
are not entitled to move to the commission of acts which bring 
them into conflict with the state”. The existence of voluntary 
associations will not only serve as a potent check against the 
misuse of authority by the leaders and the administrators, but it 
will also train the people in the art of administration and make 
them conscious of their natural liberties. 


Presence of economic inequality is yet another danger to the 
existence of democracy. Political liberty in the absence of 
economic equality is a delusion. Inequality of wealth creates 
inequality of opportunity. The best do not always fill the most 
suitable posts. These inequalities of advantage are seen most 
clearly in our educational system, by which the children of 
richer parents have opportunities denied to those of poorer 
parentage and thus start life with an initial advantage. Some- 
thing has been done to remedy this by granting more facilities 
for secondary and adult education, But this is not enough, and 
the inequality which remains is not merely unjust but dangerous 
to the stability of democracy. Nearly eighty-five years ago 
Mathew Arnold wrote: “The one insuperable objection to 
inequality is the same as the one insuperable objection to abso- 
lutism : namely, that inequality, like absolutism, thwarts a 
vital instinct and being thus against nature, is against humani- 
zation. On the one side inequality harms by pampering ; on 
the other by vulgarizing and depressing. A system founded on 
it is against nature, and in the long run breaks down”. 


Not merely is capitalism accused of being unjust in its distri- 
bution of rewards for work ; not merely does it fail to give that 


security which is the distinguishing mark of an efficient 
> 
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economic system ; but it is callous in its disregard for human 
happiness. It produces ugly articles under ugly conditions. A 
sudden unprecedented decline in the arts coincided with its 
introduction. The division of labour required by mechanization 
stifles the instincts of craftsman to take a pride in his work. 
When a man has nothing to do but turn a handle as the needle 
points in a certain direction he cannot be expected to take an 
interest in what he produces. And when he is condemned to 
live in a slum for his pains, or to stand ata street corner for 
weeks on end because his labour is not needed, no wonder he 
feels dissatisfied and frustrated. Under the conditions of 
modern industry the workman ceases to be a human being ; he 
becomes a mere cog in the machine. It is this danger of 
creating a society in which ‘wealth accumulates and men decay’ 
that made great Victorians like Ruskin and Morris denounce 
capitalism with a vigour which has never been surpassed, 


It is easy enough to indict the present system, In the 
words of a brilliant economist, capitalism is “absolutely irreligi- 
ous, without internal union, without much public spirit, often, 
though not always, mere congeries of possessors and pursuers”, 
What proportion of these ills is due to the system and what to 
human nature itself? ‘The socialist answers that the system 
brings out the worst in human nature. It condones, even 
glorifies, avarice. Without promising Utopia, he thinks that 
things will be better if the economic system is changed. This 
answer is mostly correct. It we depart from the practice of 
taking things too much for granted and think undogmatically 
and rationally, as Mahatma Gandhi and other humanitarians 
did, we will understand that human nature is neither wholly 
good, nor bad. Itis a mixture of good and bad instincts. Good 
and just conditions promote good wishes in man and make him 
a worthy. citizen, and the bad conditions and practices turn 
him a bad human being. Hence it is necessary to transform 
the economic system of society, State cannot sit idle and allow 
bad and inhuman practices flourish in society. It is all the 
more essential in a society where democracy has been accepted 
as a way of life. The necessary reforms can be made within 
the structure of parliamentary democracy without resorting to 
revolution—a credo of communism, Now-a-days all political 
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parties are agreed on some form of state interference to palliate 
the manifest inequalities created by a capitalism untempered by 
social responsibility. By the use of constitutional weapons we 
can very well cut the core out of capitalism by prohibiting 
profit-making in the basic industries or services and assuming 
economic minimum to cach individual in the state. It must be 
noted that if the watchword of nineteenth-century democracy 
was liberty, the watchword of twentieth-century democracy 
will be equality, praticularly economic equality. 


Although a vast majority of the peoples of the world is 
pledged toa democratic ora welfare state in a roundabout 
manner and many an acute thinker, all over the world, have 
devised many ambitious plans and schemes for its achievement, 
the happy man which is the goal of all these endeavours is 
nowhere in sight. On the contrary, wholesale corruption, 
bossism and a shameless scramble for power alternating with 
expiatory fits of renunciation leave the common man bewil- 
dered. He cannot visualise in terms of a synthesised social 
order, 


In our own country, the condition is still more discouraging. 
There is a curious ambivalent situation in India today. The 
persisting effects of the Bania civilization of the capitalist West 
are visible everywhere. In spite of many industrial achieve- 
ments and social legislations, the common man still lives half- 
fed and half-clad, seething under a heavy load of mounting 
debt, corrupting social practices and unavoidable family 
responsibilities. He does not know what democracy means to 
him, 

Democracy must try, for its own survival, to eradicate these 
evils, At the same time it is necessary to change the heart and 
nature of an average individual through an adequate system of 
education, as also through honest deeds of the leaders, Modern 
Civilization is characterized by a humanist-oriented democratic 
socialism which places man at the centre of all activities, To 
be true to its character and ideal, it must attempt to integrate 
humanistic values with the democratic doctrine—its highest 
goal being the conquest of pain and the realization of social 
and political freedom and mental and emotional awareness in 
order to gain wholeness, It should also embody in its philoso- 
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phy the modern socialistic values which aim at economic and 
political security to each individual through wide and fair 
distribution of power and wealth, In fact, there is no 
incongruity in this integration or synthesis because the policies 
which lead to social, political and economic welfare do indeed 
make for internal awakening, And the modern state must 
work in the context of this integrated philosophy of democràtic- 
socialistic humanism, if it wants to achieve the high ideals of 
true democracy. 


Democracy can only work successfully when there isa 
perfect peace inside the state as well as in the outside world. 
In the face of international tension and arms-race democracy 
cannot achieve its high ideals of social and political freedom 
and economic well-being of the people. But the history seems 
to show that the hands of leaders of nations always have the 
itch to use weapons. their people's brains have built, Even 
the leaders of democratic states, with rare exceptions, are more 
inclined towards the policy of aggrandisement and war than 
towards the policy of peaceful co-existence and enrichment 
of human life, which go with the ideal of democracy, 
Democracy is not built to wage a war and throw the humanity 
into the fear of total or partial destruction. On the contrary, 
it strives to achieve that ideal which aims to bring about 
freedom, security and happiness, not only to the people cither 
of this country or that, but to the peoples of the whole world. 


‘And that ideal could be attained only when the leaders dealt | 


withe the character and morals of men. Mere attainment 
of economic and political freedom and the removal of ignorance 
through education will not bring about democracy in a country, 
In fact, democracy cannot be established by sacrificing moral 
and religious values. 


Alexis Carrel, the scientist, a Nobel prize-winner, was 
right when in Man the Unknown he said : “Moral sense is more 
important than intelligence. When it disappears from a nation, 
the whole social structure commences to crumble away. Moral 
activities have not received the importance they deserve, 
Moral sense must be studied in as positive a manner as 
intelligence........much more than science, art and religious 
rites, moral beauty is the basis of civilization. If Ney Delhi, 


he 
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the Downing Street, the White House or the Red Square, 
make it their aim to rebuild the world and work for the cause 
of democracy, the emphasis of power politics would shift 
overnight in favour of humanist-oriented democratic philosophy. 


Men proud of their intellectual maturity are moral em- 
broyos. They are spiritually under-developed, They miss the 
truth that a civilization that has grown up intellectually and 
industrially must also grow up morally and spiritually, or 
perish, The ordinary man is hungry for great living, He 
hates, as he swallows, the cheapness of the chaff, the dirt 
disguised as his delight, the hollow husks of hate which are 
forced down his throat. It isnot a matter of politics. It is 
a matter for all politicians. 


It is a choice that all of us must make Christ or anti-Christ, 
spirit or beast, renaissance or a godless, hopeless and purposeless 
age, Anda state,which breaks the image of God—a symbol 
of honesty, chestity and truth—and ignores the moral values, 
a state which does not teach virtue to its citizens and indulges 
too much in power-politics and a state which plays with the 
confidence of its people and keeps them spiritually hungry 
cannot claim to be a democratic state. Merely the establish- 
ment of parliamentary form of government, the provision for 
political freedom and social and economic securi ty and heavy 
industrialisation and scientific progress will not make the ideal 
of democracy attainable. There is an urgent need of moral 
re-armament in place of moral disarmament. And the success 
of democracy will be judged, other things being equal, by its 
attitude towards the work God has launched to meet the 
crisis of this godless century. 


Chapter 9 


The 
individual good 


and 
the state 


i Wuat 


is individual good and what is the scope of state -activity and 
its impact on the individual life are the questions, which have 
always troubled the human mind, particularly the minds of 
those who attempt to build up a political theory from a real- 
istic standpoint. These questions have gained an additional 
importance in the modern democratic set-up which accepts 
the good of the individual as its primary objective. There are 
various socio-political and psychological theories like political 
plutalism, communism, pragmatism and so on, which have 
sprung up in the twentieth century to answer these questions, 
but none of these theories, it is quite unfortunate, is sound 
enough to adjust the claims of political authority with the 
demands of the individual and social life. 


In this paper, I shall therefore try to analyze the conception 
of individual good and the nature and the scope of state-acti- 
vity with a view to finding out a more adequate basis for an 
adjustment of their mutual claims, Also, I shall discuss the 
question of state sovereignty from the viewpoint of world orga- 
nization for the progress of human life in general, 
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First, let us take up the problem of individual good. 
Philosophically speaking, the supreme object of man’s life is 
self-realization. Breaking the bonds of nescience, a man should 
realize his identity with Brahma, the norm and substratum of 
this illusory world of mind, matter and motion. The liberation 
of self from nescience is not merely the intellectual acceptance 
of a philosophical theory ; it is a state of beatitude, any instan- 
taneous vision of the Reality without the mediation of the 
intellect, a spiritual transformation. Such a vision is the result 
ofa long and arduous process of self-discipline and spiritual 
training. Every true artist, every creative musician, every poet, 
gets such a vision, such a glimpse now and then but the vision 
isonly partial and the ecstasy fades quickly. Such men are, 
verily, the salt of the earth and enrich it in hundred ways by 
their precept and example. But in spite of their significance 
to society, such men can hardly be called social products as 
their experiences are purely personal. Society, in fact, knows 
of no way to ensure a recurrent supply of such noble souls and 
it cannot do anything directly to help the novice on the mystic 
way. 


But fora common man, who lives in this material world 
and is concerned mainly with the happiness and sorrows of this 
world either because he is incapable of sensing the Ultimate 
Reality, or because he does not believe in it and, as such, does 
not bother about the things which he cannot ordinarily 
perceive of, the aim of individual life is an attainment of 
happiness through the satisfaction of rational desires,’ By 
happiness here I mean the sense of satisfaction which a 
man can possibly experience when all his natural faculties 
are well compensated and his personality finds a congenial 
atmosphere to grow fully ; and by the satisfaction of rational 
desires I imply the fulfilment of those wants which are not of 
a predatory nature and the desirability of which has been 
duly acknowledged by the society. This does not mean that 
the society of which he is a member may impose strict restric- 
tions on his creative ideas and desires to the extent that he 
regards society as burdensome and that he finds no chance to 
display his initiative and spontaniety. To quote Bertrand 
Russell, ‘if human life is not to become dusty and uninteres- 
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ting, it is important to realize that there are things that have 
a value which is quite independent of utility.” What is useful 
is useful because it is a means to something else, and the 
something else, if it is not in turn merely a means, must be 
valued for its own sake, for otherwise the usefulness is illusory. 
Further, the recognition of an individual’s creativeness is 
important for society itself, for otherwise the latter will remain 
deprived of the great contributions of creative minds. 


Mankind can hardly be too often reminded that there was 
once a man called Socrates, between whom and the legal 
authorities and public opinion of his time there took place a 
memorable collision. Born in an age and country abounding 
in individual greatness, this man has been handed down to us 
by those who best knew both him and the age as the most 
virtuous man in it; while we know himas the head and 
prototype of all subsequent teachers of virtue, the source 
equally of the lofty inspiration of Plato and the judicious 
utilitarianism of Aristotle, ‘i maestri di color che sanno,” the two 
headsprings of ethical as of all other philosophy. This acknow- 
ledged master of all the eminent thinkers who have since 
lived—whose fame, still growing after more than two thousand 
years, all but outweighs the whole remainder of the names 
which make his native city illustrious—was put to death by 
his countrymen, after a judicial conviction, for impiety and 
immorality. Impiety, in denying the gods recognised by the 
state ; indeed, his accuser asserted (see the Apologia) that he 
believed in no gods at all, Immorality, in being, by his 
doctrines and instructions, is a “corrupter of youth”, Of these 
charges the tribunal, there is every ground for believing, 
honestly found him guilty, and condemned the man who 
probably of all then born had deserved best of mankind to be 
put to death as a criminal. 


A theory which maintains that truth may justifiably be 
persecuted because persecution cannot possibly do it any harm, 
cannot be charged with being intentionally hostile to the recep- 
tion of new truths ; but we cannot commend the generosity of 
its dealing with the persons to whom mankind are indebted 
for them. To discover to the world something which deeply 
concerns it, and of which it was previously ignorant, fo prove 
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‘to it that it had been mistaken on some vital point of temporal 
or spiritual interest, is as important a service as a human being 
can render to his fellow creatures, and in certain cases, as in 
those of the early Christians and of the Reformers, those who 
think with Dr. Johnson believe it to have been the most 
precious gift which could be bestowed on mankind. That the 
authors of such splendid benefits should be requited by martyr- 
dom, that their reward should be to be dealt with as the vilest 
of criminals, is not, upon this theory, a deplorable error and 
misfortune for which humanity should mourn in sackcloth and 
ashes, but the normal and justifiable state of things. People 
who defend this mode of treating benefactors cannot be supposed 
to set much value on the benefit; and I believe this view of 
the subject is mostly confined to the sort of persons who think 
that new truths may have been desirable once, but that we 
have had enough of them now. 


Although an acceptance of individuality is the same thing 
as the recognition of individual good, it is necessary that one, 
in no way, is to disregard the interests of other members of 
society. As a healthy social atmosphere is indispensable for 
the fulfilment of man’s creative energies and for the develop- 
ment of his personality, there remains a necessity for the 
regulation of sometimes similar and sometimes conflicting 
interests of members of society. Further, there are human 
faculties which can evolve and function only in a social 
environment, But as social life involyes an adjustment and 
co-ordination of a number of activities, it necessitates the 
establishment of some kind of state organization, s 


Here it becomes necessary to explain first the state before 
I proceed further with the subject. In the explanation ofthe 
state I want to depart from the common and orthodox defini- 
tion of the state and try to analyze it inan undogmatic way 
which may appear somewhat queer and embarrassing not 
only to the common readers but also ‘to some serious scholars. 
The state to my mind is the same body of people which 
composes the society. But still the state and society are not 
one and the same thing. The main differenee between them 
is not of organization—political or social ; but the state differs 
from society due to the conception of authority, which remains 
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implied in it. Organization is common in both ; it is as firm 
and thorough in society as it is in the state. In the common 
language we regard the state as a political organization, 
different from society existing mainly as a social organization, 
because it displays its strength in the international affairs as 
a separate political unit or entity. Also, the state differs from 
society in the sense that it (state) gives certainty to the 
unanimously agreed upon decisions of society as a whole and 
make them binding on every member of society by giving 
them the character of law. In short, the state in order to 
function as a separate entity from society, which it aims to 
regulate, must display its authority. In other words, the state 
has no meaningful existence without authority which its 
agency, the government, must exhibit in its every action. 
In case, we scrap or do away with the government, the state 
will lose its entity and merge into society. 


‘The authority which the state wields is always undemocratic 
in the sense that its language is made up of imperative forms 
of the verb. The observer thus sensitized will easily catch the 
words of Baron Von Hugel’s confessor, “Down on Your Knees” ! 
What he will not see, perhaps, is that in a situation of authority 
the imperative verb forms or terms like “ought”, “should” 
and “must” do not make adequate criteria. Whether authority 
directs politely or crudely, verbally or by a paradigm, the 
direction is there. Related to the idea that authority is 
directive or restrictive is the one that it is obtained and 
exercised largely through force or fraud, Generally this view 
is not accepted by the idealists and by the persons who are in 
charge of the governmental affairs. According to them this 
view is taken by those who are opposed to the particular autho- 
rity they are studying. They feel that this view is maintained as 
a result of an overstress on the calculated and manipulative side 
that recent studies of elites have taken to paintings : to get and 
hold authority the elite coerces and manipulates the people. 
To negate this view, they further argue that even Machiavelli 
was not so devoted to this view and he did not fail to observe 
that “princes should remember that they begin to lose their 
state from the moment when they begin to discard the laws 
and ancient customs under which the people have lived 
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contented”, And finally they hold in support of the state- 
authority that the holder of authority and those who are with 
him all make one comtaunity, As such authority in their 
view cannot pull out. It has nowhere else to go. Unless the 
authorities are mad, having lost sensus communis for a sensus 
privatus, as Kant would put it, they cannot will the destruction 
of the community. 


Theoretically these arguments seem to be quite convincing 
and we hurriedly commit to the belief that, in the obtaining 
of authority, the use of force will make authority impossible 
to achieve, if force is detested by the public. It is true that 
mortal authority is not infallible. For it to declare itself such 
is dangerous to its own existence, and this is generally well 
understood by those who hold authority. Nonetheless a 
declaration of infallibility, or something near it, is something 
made by those who claim and hold authority, And ifa group 
that is believed to be unjust, namely, not exclusively devoted 
to the common welfare, succeeds in providing order, it may 
produce such despair in the minds of the people that their 
political community dies. This has happened, in fact, not 
only in cases where order was given to a state by its conquerors, 
but also in the modern state, with a very few exceptions, which 
publicly claims to be democratic or republican, The state 
with its implied conception of force, as I understand, has done 
a great harm to the humanity by dividing the people into 
different national or political units and by constraining the 
human mind to think and work in terms of limited and 
sectional interests, thereby promoting international wars, and 
thus corroborating the saying of Thomas Hobbes that “the 
States are always at war with one another.” Nevertheless the 
institution of state has been universally accepted as a potent 
force to work on behalf of society with a view to integrating 


the manifold and divergent interests and activities of the 
latter. 


It is admitted that an individual cannot develop his perso- 
nality cither as an isolated being or in the state of anarchy, and, 
as such, he needs a congenial social atmosphere for the realization 
of his good, The control of greedy and predatory impulses is 
imperatively necessary. We cannot be content merely to be 
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alive rather than dead ; we wish to live happily, vigorously and 
creatively. For this the state can provide a part of the neces- 
sary conditions, but only if it does not, in the pursuit of security, 
stifle the largely unregulated impulses which give life its savour 
and its value. The individual life still has its due place, and 
must not be subjected too completely to the control of vast 
organizations. To guard against this danger is very necessary 
in the world that modern technique has created. In a state 
which becomes monolithic and where authority controls all the 
means of publicity, a man of marked originality is likely to 
suffer this worse fate : whether or not he is subjected to legal 
penalties, he is unable to make his ideas known. When this 
happens in a community, it cannot any longer contribute any 
thing of value to the collective life of mankind. 


The individual possesses certain fundamental rights. But 
the possession of a right does not compel the owner thereof to 
exercise the right in all circumstances. It is open to him to 
use or not to use it according to his judgment. It may be 
assumed that when the individuals, who constitute a political 
society, decided to create the state, they handed over a part of 
their rights, in other words, a part of their liberty of action, to 
this instrument. The sum total of these transferred rights and 
powers constitutes the powers of the state. We may call it 
sovereignty if we so like. How and to what extent shall 
property be possessed, what shall be the nature and extent 
of the education to be given and the determination of other 
matters affecting the individual along with the powers necessary 
for the implementation of such determination derive from this 
transferred authority. But there is one field in which no 
transfer is possible. A man cannot partially live and partially 
not live. To be or not to be is a question which has no rele- 
vancy outside the province of poetry, The power of life and 
death cannot be transferred, because the right to live is 
inalienable. The state has no such power over the individual. 
Where such power is exercised, it has no moral justification. 
It isa naked use of pure violence. The individual has the 
right to defend himself and his rights. The whole people 
cannot give to the state the power of life and death because 
such power does not belong to it. Nor is it competent to give 
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the state absolute power over any of the other aspects of the 
individual’s life because such absolute power belongs, if it 
belongs to any one, to the individual alone who cannot divest 
himself of it. Todo so would be to divest himself of his 
personality. 


The authority of the state, then, is limited. It can regulate 
the exercise of certain rights, the right to live being the sole 
exception, but it cannot wholly take away those rights. Its 
powers are limited in another sense as well. There are other 
rights no less fundamental, the right of freedom of thought and 
worship being perhaps the most important of these. The state 
has no locus standi in the regions of pure spirituality and creative 
ideas, and, for this reason, its authority is limited. 


The individual, rightly speaking, is the ultimate judge of 
the question whether the power which he transferred to the 
state is being properly and legitimately used or not. In other 
words, it is the individual who alone has to decide whether the 
state is playing the role assigned to it. If it is trying to 
encroach into the spheres of the spirit which should, from the 
nature of things, be outside the purview of all external autho- 
rity, speaking to abolish, under the guise of control those 
fundamental rights which are essential to the unfoldment of 
personality or claiming to assume the power over life and death, 


it is clearly going beyond bounds and has to be sharply 
pulled up. 


The advocates of every important change in the set-up of 
the state fortify themselves with an ideology. ‘This helps to 
make their appeal impersonal. But at the source of all upris- 
ings is the condition that there is an obstruction to the full 
growth of the individual. He suffers from a feeling of 
suppression and oppression from which the very effort to shake 
it off affords great relief. 


But it is probable that some day some people may feel that 
the state, as such, is an obstacle to freedom. It is not an 
adequate instrument for the purpose for which it was forged, 
which can be served much better in another way. As a matter 
of fact, two alternatives can be thought of. We may abolish 
the state altogether and move into a condition of anarchy or 
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work up to the world state. In either case, we may decide to 
haveghe change immediately, instead of waiting for some day 
in the far future, when the world shall have become fit for the 
change, The advocates of anarchy can say that the state has 
been given a fair trial for centuries and found wanting. It is 
best to revert to the condition of statelessness. Men are sensible 
enough to look after their interests without the restraints which 
the retention of the state necessarily implies. Or, it may be 
argued that men have become so advanced in all respects that 
they have outgrown the state and need a more comprehensive 
machinery, Nothing less than a world state will suffice. The 
state, today with its parochial outlook, should either go or be 
allowed to remain as a subsidiary organ, much as we allow a 
co-operative society to function today within the general 
framework of the state, In either case, the call will be not for 
a change of personnel in, or a change of form of the govern- 
ment, leaving the continuity of life of the state undisturbed but 
for putting an end to the state itself. The state is merely an 
instrument created by the individual to serve a certain object. 
There can be no contract between an individual and his instru- 
ment. Except ina purely figurative sense, the state has no 
soul and is not an individual, possessing the competency to 
enter into a contract of the nature which exists between a 
principal and his agent. I fashion an instrument for a certain 
purpose, and I use it so long as this suits my convenience, I 
can refuse to use it, if it does not suit me. 


‘Phe question of the means to be adopted to give concrete 
shape to this non-recognition is an important one. The state 
is a social institution along with a political institution. It may 
be the highest common factor of our individual, private, states 
but every action of one man affects others. Any step that we 
might take is bound to react upon the state, as it appears to 
other people. Before it is overthrown, it will act in the name 
of the whole people. There will be friction. The road to the 
goal may pass through a morass of blood and pain, not only for 
myself but for others who may not be of my way of thinking. 
Ifa man feels the urge to rebel, how should he proceed to act ? 
Although it is not within the scope of this article to discuss the 
technique of revolution, I shall like to state that it seems 
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unrealistic to put any limitations on the methods which a man 
adopts to free himself from a powerful incubus. 


Further, it is also to be noted that no one’s judgement is 
infallible. It may be that what appear to be faults and short- 
comings to me are due to my own defective intellectual 
approach. It is not impossible that my judgement is clouded 
by my passions and my deductions based on fallacious reason- 
ing grounded in insufficient data. No one is omniscient and 
everyone is liable to make mistakes. But where mistakes are 
related to social institutions, their consequences are also of a 
social nature. The steps that I may take to rectify what I 
consider to be wrong will affect others besides me. This fear 
should not deter me from doing what I consider to be right 
but it should warn me, at the same time, not to take hasty steps 
that may not be retraced, even when the original mistake is 
discovered. The right to rebel is inalienable, but it is not a 
right to be exercised lightly. A man has to analyze his mind 
with the greatest care and purge it of all selfish or petty 
motives. If the urge persists and the only alternatives appears 
to be cowardly submission to evil, let him rebel but let him 
adopt an adequate method, although no method could be surer 
and cleaner. 


However, a man’s right to criticise the state scathingly, to 
revolt against it and to propagate his revolutionary views must 
be universally acknowledged, without any exception, in order 
to limit the authority of the state internally, This does not 
mean overthrowing of the order every now and then. Man 
understands the consequences of an anarchy, He will prefer 
anarchy unless he becomes either completely hopeless about the 
existing order, or he is mad. In the former case, a man is 
justified to exercise his right to rebel ; and, in the latter case, he 
cannot win the sympathy of his fellow beings and hence his 
craze or madness cannot be effective at all. The authority or 
the government which does not arouse respect in the minds of 
the people for its actions must quit. I fully agree with Mau- 
ritain who atrives at the conclusion in Man and the State that 
there is no such thing as sovereignty of the state and the name 
is a mere term without content, 
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In the same way, the state must quit its conception of sove- 
reignty, which has been, and still is, a great stumbling block in 
the path of international peace. Sovereignty has been used as 
one of the most powerful ideological instruments by those who 
are opposed to the very idea of a world state. If there is to be 
a world state individual states would only have status which 
individuals have before municipal authority. But, it is sorry 
to note, no state is willing to concede this. The states, perhaps, 
realize that once a world state is established through voluntary 
contract between them, it would be difficult for them to revoke 
the contract and go out of it as it is for the individual citizen 
to opt out of the state. This would put a strong curb on the 
ambitions of those who desire to be the rulers or to be at the 
helm of affairs. The people, jointly or severally, seem to have 
acquiesced in the Rulers, in the name of the state, i. e., the poli- 
tically organized people, exercising the power of life and death, 
regulating or denying education, controlling the possession of 
property, in short interfering with the exercise of all the rights 
which can be considered fundamental. Is all this not against 
the law of Nature and morally reprehensible ? 


The state is, after all, an instrument devised for a special 
purpose. That purpose is to serve the ultimate objective of the 
individual, viz., the realization of his good. If one individual 
allows his liberty to degenerate into licence and threatens the 
liberties of others, his own liberty will have to be curtailed, till 
he learns better and realizes that his true interests will be best 
served by paying full regard to the interests of others. This 
means regulation and co-ordination of the activities of the indi- 
vidual citizens. Further, in society where there are so many 
agencies purporting to serve the same object, from different 
directions, there would be some arrangement to co-ordinate 
them to ensure harmonious and integrated progress, in place of 
over-emphasis in one place and under-emphasis in another. 
But the co-ordination does not imply suppression or repression 
of the individual citizens and their voluntary groups. A healthy 
and progressive society, to quote Bertrand Russell, “requires _ 
both central control and individual and group initiative : 
without control there is anarchy, and without initiative there is 
stagnation”, 
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decisive role of leadership is inherent in every political system. 
It is as much necessary and dominant in democracy as it is 
in socialism and dictatorship. Leadership is indispensable for 
fighting great wars and revolutions in the history of the world, 
but most of all it isa necessary condition for the ‘establishment 
of a sound democratic system. This poses two questions : 
First, why do we at all need democracy ? Secondly, why is 
leadership so urgent for democracy ? 


o 

‘The answer to the first question is that although democracy 
may not be the natural or inevitable form of government for 
every people, it is, as most of us are convinced, the only 
rational form of government to balance properly discipline with 
freedom, the good of the whole with the good of the parts. 
Running through Mill’s argument is the distinction between 
self-regarding and other-regarding actions, which have to be 
limited in order to preserve the liberty of each one. And 
democracy is the only reliable form of government which can 
effectively balance, on the one hand, self-regarding and other- 
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regarding activities of man, and, on the other, authority and 
freedom. 


The answer to the second question is that democracy, in 
itsdirect form as it was popular in the times of Greek city- 
states and Roman republics, is inconceivable today due to the 
growth of nation states, and an indirect democracy must work 
through political parties representing the opinions of the 
people in the national parliament and provincial assemblies. 
In all political parties the role of leadership remains funda- 
mental and decisive. This statement needs some explanation. 


There is no exaggeration in the assertion that among the 
citizens who enjoy political rights the number of those who 
have a lively interest in public affairs is insignificant. In the 
majority of human beings the sense of an intimate relationship 
between the good of the individual and the good of the whole 
society is but little developed. Most people are altogether 
devoid of understanding of the actions and reactions between 
thatorganism we call the state and their private interests, 
their prosperity and their life. The majority is content, with 
Stirner, to call out to the state, “Get away from between me and 
the Sun !” Stirner makes fun of all those who, in accordance 
with the views of Kant, preach it to humanity asa “sacred 
duty” to take an interest in public affairs. “Let those persons 
who have a personal interest in political changes concern 
themselves with these. Neither now nor at any future time 
will ‘sacred duty’ lead people to trouble themselves about the 
state, just as little as it is by ‘sacred duty’ that they become 
men of science, artists, etc, Egoism alone can spur people to 
an interest in public affairs, and will spur them—when matters 
grow a good deal worse.”’! 


In the life of modern democratic parties we may observe 
signs of similar indifference. It is only a minority which 
participates in party decisions, and sometimes that minority 
is ludicrously small. The most important resolutions taken by 
the political parties always emanate from a handful of their 
members. It is true that the renouncement of the exercise 


1 Max Stirner, Der Einzige und sein Eigentum, Reclam, Leipzig, 
1892, p. 272. 
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of democratic rights is voluntary, except in those cases, which 
are common enough, where the active participation of the 
organized mass in party life is prevented by geographical or 
topographical conditions. Speaking generally, it is the urban 
part of the organization, at the most, which decides everything ; 
the duties of the members living in remote provincial towns 
and in country districts are greatly restricted; they are 
expected to pay their subscriptions and to vote during elections 
in favour of the candidate selected by the political organiza- 
tions. The ordinary members have a weakness only fora 
thing which directly appeals to their eyes and for such spectacles 
as will always attract a gaping crowd, What to speak of the 
ordinary members, even the active members will not attend 
party meetings unless some noted orator is to speak, or unless 
some extremely striking issue is placed for their attraction. 


The indifference, which normally the mass is accustomed 
to display in ordinary political life, creates the necessity of an 
inspiring leadership. All this brings honour to the leader, 
gives him power over the masses, makes him more and more 
indispensable ; but it also involves continuous over-work on the 
part of the leader. Here it will also not be out of place to 
say that ina country like India where the people are mostly 
uneducated and hence unconscious of their responsibilities the 
necessity of a responsible and untiring leadership becomes all 
the more urgent. 


In India we have accepted, for all intents and purposes, 
the democratic system of government after independence, and 
to that effect a new constitution incorporating the necessary 
ideals of democracy like liberty, equality, justice and fraternity 
has been framed. All the political groups in the country have 
unanimously accepted the fundamentals of the democratic 
system, and they are working, with a great many reservations, 
within the framework of constitution. Even the Communist 
Party of India, with the solitary exception of armed rebellion 
in Telengana, has peacefully contested elections and consistently 
maintains its Amritsar thesis of achieving its aims by democratic 
means. But this does not exhaust our subject and solve the 
problem of Indian democracy. It is not sufficient to frame 
a democratic constitution and organize some political parties 
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for the purpose of fighting elections and forming the govern- 
ment. Democracy not only stands for a particular system of 
government, but it, rightly speaking, aims at the attainment of 
such a society as would be considered self-sufficient and free 
in all respects. And for the attainment of such a society a 
strong leadership is almost indispensable, particularly when the 
people badly lack political consciousness. Now the question 
arises whether the right type of leadership is available in the 
country or, to put in another way, whether the leaders of the 
major political parties in India possess those qualities which a 
true leader needs, For this purpose, let us first try to find out 
as to what should be the qualities of a true leader in the face 
of special circumstances and traditions of India. 


QUALITIES OF AN INDIAN LEADER 


In general, we have an orthodox tradition of leadership 
in India which may be expressed in the term rajdharma, Its 
essential points may be summarized as follows: The king 
enjoyed divine sanction for his office! He himself was bound 
by the conditions of that sanction, since he was subject to the 
dharma. His main duties were protection of his people and 
the furtherance of caste function. He was theoretically subject 
to the advice of Brahmans, as interpreters of the dharma— 
even as he himself represented the royal arm of dharma, 
wielding the royal sceptre, or punishment, to maintain order. 
His office and power functioned in relation to an integrated 
society and were not subject to competitive challenge as in 
modern democratic party struggle, Failure of the king to 
be established legitimately by official coronation or failure to 
carry out his duties and enforce the dharma and the functioning 
of the caste structure might undermine his position; but insofar 
as he was duly established and proceeded to perform the duties 
of his office, he was not subject, theoretically, to challenge 
except, of course, by the ruler of an enemy state. Thus the 
Indian tradition of leadership lends itself to authoritarian or 
Status concepts. However, it is also true that the Indian 
people, during the past 150 years or so, have readily accepted 


1 K.P. Mookerji, The State, Madras Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1952, p. 363. 
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the modern Western tradition of individual liberty and party 
struggle. Communist theory, by its emphasis upon leadership 
of the whole “people” and “duty” as against an emphasis on 
group interest and individual right has a natural advantage 
in relation to Asiatic authoritarian traditions in China, 
Southeast Asia, and India. But in India the religious and 
democratic values which decry the use of violence and ruthless 
authoritarianism will not appreciate or welcome these features 
of the communist approach. Under the circumstances, India 
needs a special type of leadership which can synthesize the 
Indian tradition of the status, the Hegelian tradition of state 
unity and the Western liberal tradition of individual freedom 
and party competition. 


For an effective and creative leadership in India it is 
necessary that the leader must understand properly both 
India’s traditional past and the democratic future. He must 
have ability to handle men and to induce in them confidence 
in his leadership, At the same time, he must be appreciative 
of individual differences and hence possess human qualities 
to a considerable degree. In aword, he must be, as Lasswell 
calls, the «responsible leader”. Now let us see to what extent 
such a responsible leadership is available in India, 


RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 


In India there are the following major political organiza- 
tions: The Communist party, the Socialist party and the 
leading Congress party. Each political group aspires to form 
the government in the country and achieve its particular aims 
within the framework of democratic constitution. But it will 
not be incorrect to say here that except the Congress party 
no other political party, at least for the next few years, can 
assume the leadership of the people due to certain inner 
weaknesses in their set up and leadership. 


As far as the Communist party of India is concerned it is 
to be mentioned that although it, unlike the Russian party, 
provides unusual channels for the expression of rank and file 
opinion, it does not fit in the traditions of this country. There 
are two serious defects in the communist leadership : One, 
they are book-worshippers, and two, they have no knowledge 
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of the ten thousand years of the development of Indian thought 
and owe their allegiance, more or less to foreign power. Such 
a leadership is not acceptable to the Indian people. 


Regarding the socialist leadership it can be said that the 
socialist leaders have no clear vision about their programmes 
and policies, Their non-electoral programmes of mass action, 
such as “On the Move” and “For a National Revival,” had 
failed to win mass support and enthusiasm. ‘Though increasing 
its parliamentary stature and experience from previous low 
levels, the party leadership was still largely agitational and 
intellectual in its behaviour. In the post-election period, leaders 
undertook a reappraisal and admitted that full time leaders 
were tending to withdraw from activity for economic reasons, 
frustrations and loss of inspiration, and were not being replaced. 
Though party leadership had increased thirty times its original 
strength from, 1948 “the number of new active leaders thrown 
up was not appreciable.” Under these circumstances, the 
socialists negotiated a merger with the similarly disillusioned 
leaders of the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party in 1952 and formed 
Praja Socialist Party. Although this merger has increased the 
solidarity and popularity of the PSP, its leadership still suffers 
from its own shortcomings. It has suffered by the comparison 
with the superior organizations, heritage, and national leader- 
ship of the Congress and the latter’s flexibility in adopting a 
socialist goal, Further, it has also suffered from the personal 
ambitions and ideals of its leaders themselves, Hence it would 
be wrong to think that the socialist party can provide in near 
future for an effective and creative leadership, 


Lastly, we come to the leadership of the Congress Party. 
Under the pressure of two great Civil Disobedience Movements, 
of Gandhian thinking; and of the experience in office of 
1937-39, the Congress had improved and developed its organiza- 
tional tools, At the time of the First World War, Congress 
was really a floating but vocal elite with few realities to its 
followers. When the Second World War broke out Congress 
had an effective organizational structure reaching from the 
Working Committee down through several levels of territorial 


1 Report of the Special Convention, Bachmarhi, 1952, p. 120. 
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organization to the villages. In addition, the Village Cons- 
truction Programme, on which Gandhi had put so much 
emphasis through the years, had borne its fruit in organizational 
groupings that linked Congress structurally with the masses, 
This was also true of the Congress Youth Programme, 


In all of these ways Congress built a mass following that 
Was linked organizationally with the higher echelons. This 
process in turn gave Congress the structural and directive 
ability to mobilize its members and followers for specific issues, 
both at the Jocal level and on all-India issues. In this sense 
the Gandhian era may also be scenas a stage in the develop- 
ment of Indian nationalism, or if the fact of European 
domination had not, by the inter-war period, given rise to 
situations that affected the lives and welfare of Indians at 
all levels, Gandhian leadership by itself could no have created 
a mass nationalist agitation. 


‘Thus, though there was no tradition of political parties and 
of party action, as such, in India, during the Gandhian era the 
Congress party moved rather effectively in the direction of 
creating a framework for and structure of political party 
existence such as we know in the West. This would seem to 
be true despite the existence of special features that may be said 
to be distinctive of the Indian milieu. Among such special 
features one may count the continuing importance of charis- 
matic leadership in holding the movement together and in 
making its significant decisions as well as the continued 
importance of regional-cultural factors in deciding political 
loyalties. 

But the issue between the politically Westernized and the 
adherents of traditional attitudes has not been resolved. While 
the former have certain distinct advantages at their command— 
such as their ability in the technical sense to staffa modern 
administration or to manipulate propaganda symbols for 
political purposes—it is also apparent that their skills continue 
to separate them from the bulk of the electorate who respond 
to traditional motifs. While the Congress as a party continues 
to pin its political hopes on its ability to promote programmes 
for improvement of the conditions of life of the Indian masses, 
and expects to accomplish this objective through means that 
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are essentially modelled upon what may be called a Western 
design, such hopes face two concrete difficulties. 


Ifthe programme for democratic improvement of living 
conditions falters, the action programme of the Congress may 
stand condemned, On the other hand, it is argued that there 
are other models for rapid economic development that are 
better suited to Indian milieu. If the bias in favour of such 
methods which are more characteristic of the Indian way were 
to grow considerably, the Congress would have either to shift 
ground or to stand firmly in favour of the present approaches. 
In the event of the emergence of that trend it would seem 
likely that the party would have tocome under the control of 
traditionalists or lose much of its popularity. This could not 
happen so long as Mr. Nehru was the leader of the Congress 
party. But after his death, the new leadership may find it 
necessary to revamp the party it order to give it operational 
links with the traditional, social, intellectual and emotional 
milieu, That Congress could remain a national political party 
under the circumstances seems uncertain. 


It is evident from the past circumstances that so long as 
the charm of Mr. Nehru’s leadership remained, the Congress 
was not to worry much about its leading position in the country. 
Nehru’s hold was greatest upon the cultivated upper class and 
upon the common man, What image the yillager had of him 
cannot be said, but the highly articulate educated class left no 
doubt as to the source of allegiance or opposition, as the case 
might be, Nehru was criticized in some quarters as a dangerous 
innovator bent on destroying Hindu values and in others as 
a laggard in bringing about social change. He was accused at 
once of behaving like a dictator and of lacking the capacity 
to take decisive action. Mvodiness, impatience, bursts of 
temper and imperiousness were some of the defects in him which 
he himself had acknowledged in his autobiography and 
elsewhere, These defects had indeed cost him some support, 
but still he was sincere in his love for the country which no 
one could doubt. Even a man like Gandhi testified ; “He is 
pure as crystal, he is truthful beyond suspicion, He is a 
knight sans peur et sans reproche. The nation is safe in 
his hands.” Undoubtedly he possessed some great qualities 
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of a responsible leader. He was hero of the masses, intellec- 
tuals as well as common men. He never lost his contact with 
the masses even amidst his long hard hours at desk work in 
his office. He had a fine balance in him of intellect, faith and 
action. Although he had a hazy notion about religion, he did 
not repudiate it, Rather he had drawn the idea of universal 
love from it and tried to apply it to the international polities 
to establish permanent peace in the divided world of today. 
The lessons of history had left him confident of the possibility 
of an infinite advance for man, Nehru partook of the 
character of the pedagogue rather than of the damagogue. 
He consistently couched his appeal in rational terms, and the 
enthusiasms he sought to arouse were large, generous and all- 
inclusive. He himself was thoroughly aware of the danger 
latent in the exercise of power, and had distinguished between 
“what might be called a prophet” and a leader. He was 
perhaps thinking of Gandhi and himself when he had stated, 
a few years before his death, the dilemma of leadership. 
Conceding in his characteristically candid fashion “that there 
are many things I have to do, which I cannot justify by high 
principles..,...1 cannot take certain risks about my country,” 
he went on to state : “A prophet, as we all know, speaks the 
highest truth but is usually stoned for it, He is honoured 
afterwards, no doubt. The leader has to adapt the truth as he 
sees it to circumstances in order to make it acceptable; because a 
leader, more especially in a democratic country will only be a 
leader in so far as he can carry his people with him.......+. Now, 
theréfore, a leader occupies a difficult and dangerous position, 
I hope that the leader wants to adhere to principle and the 
truth as he sees it, But, inevitably, he tends to compromise...... 
Now compromise with truth is a dangerous thing. It has to be 
done. And once you start compromising, you may go on 
compromising till you are at the bottom of the pit, because no 
standards are left. Nevertheless, there is no other way fora 
leader but to adapt himself to circumstances to the extent that 
he must. Therefore, while I lay down high principles, I 
recognize that countries cannot, as countries or as governments, 
function purely on the basis of high principles. ‘They have to 
consider the facts as they are, the difficulties of a situation, the 
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dangers of it, and adapt themselves to it, but remembering the 
principles all the time......""2 


In fact, Nehru’s approach to the national and international 
problems was quite realistic and pragmatic. Although his 
leadership was rot in exact consonance with the religious 
tradition of India and there was lot of criticism against him on 
this point, it could not be and cannot be regarded as unethical 
in any way. He disliked ‘religiosity’, but did not disregard the 
real values of religion reflected in the universal love and 
brotherhood. His faith in Panch Shila and his love for the 
peace and progress of the whole humanity were the best 
examples of his high ethical and religious sense. As such, he 
mostly deserved the title ofa ‘Responsible and Creative Leader’, 
but after him the future of Indian democracy seems to be 
uncertain as there is no one at present who understands so 
clearly the West and the East and who commands the masses so 
much as Nehru did. The great future of Indian democracy 


depends upon the type of leadership which the country may 
have now and in coming years. 


1 From the text of Prime Minister Nehru’s speech at the German 


Association for Foreign Affairs, Bonn, on July 14, 1956, as released 


by the Information Service of India, Embassy of India, Washington, 
D.C. 
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life of political parties, whether these are concerned chiefly 
with national or with local politics, must, in theory, necessarily 
exhibit a stronger tendency towards democracy than that 
which is manifested by the state. ‘The political party is foun- 
ded in most cases on the principle of the majority, and is 
founded always on the principle of the mass. It is based on 
the assumption that men can and will rule themselves. It 
presupposes that men are rational, that they understand their 
own advantages, that they will respect the rights of others, and 
that they will make use of the freedom they have won. The 
democrat pleads that the only secure and the only rational 
form of government is that which is based on consent. The 
authoritarian denies the validity of these statements. The 
freedom found in Parliamentary Democracies, he says, results 
in confusion. Whereas the democrat is of the opinion that 
men will grow better and learn self-restraint the more liberty 
and responsibility they have, the authoritarian argues that 
such liberty is a licence which results in the relaxation of 
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social discipline. In democracy, he remarks, men become 
highly corrupt and selfish, thinking too much of their so-called 
rights and too little of their duties. As men are egoistic by 
nature, so the state must be given all the powers to make them 
good. If the functions of the state, in practice, are no more than 
‘administrative nihilism’, the result will be national decadence. 


In reply to this view the democrat may point to the lesson 
of history. Which has a greater staying power—Democracy 
or Dictatorship ? Democracy has been proved to have a 
greater staying power than any other political system, because 
it tries to substitute the rational self-determination of society 
for the benefit of flesh-and-blood citizens for the superstitious 
self-sacrifice of humanity on the alters of nebulous causes. For 
the ineffable and absolute character of totalitarian ends, it 
tries to substitute its own experimental and concrete processes, 
which are the very processes of thought and life. 


Not only in the fields of thought and administration, has 
democracy a greater staying power than dictatorship, but it 
has also proved its superior strength in the war-fields. As 
Athens was victorious in the first war against an authoritarian 
State, so an alliance of democracies was victorious in the last 
War against just such a state. 


If history lends support in favour of democracy and we 
prefer self-government over dictatorship, the organization of 
political parties becomes urgent with a view to edu- 
cating the masses, keeping a constant check over the public 
servants and pointing out defects and forming a strong opposi- 
tion against the ruling party in the country, At the same 
time, political parties try to find out various solutions to the 
different problems and thereby help the country in its all- 
round progress. As such the role of political parties in a 
democracy remains of the highest importance. 


j The major political party of India is the Congress Party. 
This is also the ruling party of the country. Let us, therefore, 
first examine its strength, policy and future prospects. 

THE CONGRESS PARTY 


In India, the Congress was organized in 1885 as the first 
political party to fight the national movement. One of the 
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characteristic features of the early Congress was its uniform 
recruitment from the ranks of the Western-educated persons. 
A concomitant characteristic was that the bulk of the Mode- 
rate leaders were men of the professions, These professions— 
such as the law—were, of course, based upon the fact of Euro- 
pean contact. It was the introduction of European legal 
systems and other practices that provided scope and demand 
for trained professional men. The point to be noted is that, 
especially in the early period of nationalism, European edu- 
cation was available only to those whose families were 
numbered among the upper-income groups of Indian society. 
This fact carries certain implications for origin as well as for the 
matter of motivations. In origin the leadership of the Moderate 
period was generally upper-income ; in education it was rela- 
tively completely assimilated to the prevailing European outlook 
and value system ; in interest it found many points in common 
with the prevailing system of government, administration and 
control. 


The Moderates also had an important orientation toward 
social reform, By this was meant the reform of traditional 
social practices of Hinduism which the new value system 
imported from Europe could not condone, It also meant the 
reform of traditional systems of thought in the light of princi- 
ples of scientific and rational method learned in the West. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that one of the 
arguments advanced by the Moderates was that they should 
be associated with the government so as to be able to facilitate 
social and intellectual reform in India. The nature of Mode- 
rate interests, objectives and point of view was such as to 
separate them from the bulk of Indian society. Their very 
parliamentarianism was, of course, sufficient guarantee of this 
fact, ‘This situation, by the way, made it possible for the 
government to discount the Congress as being but a “micros~ 
copic minority.” These facts posed an important and difficult 
organizational and strategic problem for the Moderate leader- 
ship. In what ways could the Congress programme and the 


1 Quoted in R. C. Majumdar, H. C. Raychaudhri, K. Datta, An 
Advanced History of India, 2nd edn. London, Macmillan, 1950, 


p. 894. 
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organization of the Congress be modified so as to secure wider 
public support or even a mass following ? 


_ As time passed it became increasingly apparent that 
Moderate agitation was ineffectual, even in terms of its limited 
objectives. The Moderates were too few in number and too 
parliamentarian in their approach to move the government or 
to excite the public. Even within the Congress party itself, 
there developed elements that deprecated the procedures used 
by the Moderate leadership. It was only in 1905 that the 
significance of the new link between political agitation and 
traditional values was for the first time convincingly demons- 
trated. The agitation over the partition of Bengal was not 
commenced by the older moderate leadership nor was it 
inspired by the older formulas of constitutional reform. 
Actually it seems that the Moderates were rather surprised by 
the popular demonstrations involving large numbers of people 
and that the Moderates joined the agitation rather than led it. 


The campaign of 1905 was of special significance because 
new techniques of mass participation were used, Boycott, 
hartal and demonstrations for Swadeshi proved to be valuable 
instruments in creation of a popular upsurge that mobilized 
the rank and file in nationalist activity, At the same time, 
a fillip was given to the organization of secret societies, such 
as the Anushilan Samiti, which encouraged terrorism in the 
name of Hindu patriotism, The antipartition agitation moved 
large numbers of people into action and facilitated the 
growth of secret societies but did not, of itself, contribute in 
a direct fashion to the creation of mass organizational bodies 
within the Congress. However, the Congress was not as yet 
fully committed to the implications of extremism. Many of 
the older Moderates remained uncomfortable in the face of 
the new trend, and divided leadership was the result. After 

_ several years of internal strife the staunch Moderates withdrew 
from Congress, This left the field to the extremists, Such 
a solution was not, however, satisfactory for the nationalist 
movement for one important reason. 


If the Congress were to represent India in the face of 
European control it had to try to apeak for all of the major 
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elements of the Indian population. Just as the Moderates 
had proved ineffective because they spoke for sucha limited 
section of India, so the extremists—with their emphasis on 
Hindu revivalism—spoke only for segments of the population, 
The Congress had to stand as a national front, and this meant 
a leadership that could bridge the differences in Congress 
ranks and secure support from all levels of the nation. 


Fortunately the kind of leader needed was found. Mahatma 
Gandhi appeared on the scene during the war and soon 
demonstrated that he was, by origin, by temperament, by 
experience and by training, almost ideally suited to bring 
unity to nationalist ranks. Unlike the disorganized lower 
middle class which spawned terrorism because it could not 
think in terms of mass organization, Gandhi saw the importance 
of mass organization and operated in such a fashion as to 
create a genuine mass movement. It is of significance that 
Gandhi chose peasant grievances for his initial campaigns in 
India—and this at a time when intellectuals in the Congress 
were writing books to demonstrate to other intellectuals the 
need for getting an awareness of peasant problems.' The 
Champaran and Khaira peasant non-violence campaigns 
launched Gandhi as a prominent leader of Indian nationalism, 
gave him an effective protest weapon which could be used to 
link the peasantry with the Congress. By organizing campaigns 
on behalf of the depressed peasants of Champaran and Khaira 
districts Gandhi gave the Congress a method and an entree 
to the bulk of the population. After Champaran and Khaira 
n@ Congress mass movement of record was without its active 
peasant satyagraha, Congress could now function asa truly 
national organization. In addition, Gandhi emphasized a 
village constructive programme that forged important mass 
organizational links. 

Gandhi gave the congress the kind of leadership that could 
best secure wide popular support, even from interest groups 


that felt their own problems to be unique. The Gandhian 


ideology, if it may be called that, stressed factors of accommo- 


1 This is apparent in such works as N. N. Gangulee, Problems of 
Rural India, Calcutta, Calcutta University Press, 1928. 
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dation and co-operation among Indians—in terms of elements 
of the Indian tradition—that operated to minimize differences. 
Perhaps more important, Gandhi spoke in an idiom that was so 
authentically Indian that it tended to command respect even 
from political opponents. With this Gandhi exhibited sound 
appreciation of organizational techniques that would fit the 
Indian scene and his leadership represented the use of such 
techniques effectively. Thus his leadership could be but 
disadvantageously dispensed with and could not be challenged 
effectively by any rival. If anyone could claim to speak for a 
majority of Indians it was Gandhi, and the garb of his autho- 
rity covered the Congress. 


Thus, though there was no tradition of political parties and 
of party action, as such, in India during the Gandhian era, the 
Congress party moved rather effectively in the direction of 
creating a framework for and structure of political party 
existence such as we know in the West. This would seem to 
be true despite the existence of special features that may be 
said to be distinctive to the Indian milieu. Among such special 
features one may count the continuing importance of charis- 
matic leadership in holding the movement together and in 
making its significant decisions as well as the continued 
importance of regional-cultural factors in deciding political 
loyalties, 


If the Congress had failed to create the basis for political 
party behaviour in modern India by the time independence 
came, it would have been difficult indeed for it to have conti- 
nued as the major political force in the Republic of India. 
For, although there have been differences within the Congress 
since independence—as exemplified by the clash in 1951 
between Purshottamdas Tandon and Pandit Nehru—and despite 
the fact that a number of the earlier conflicts have not been 
resolved, it is noteworthy that Congress is making the difficult 
transition from a nationalist agitation and action movement to 
that of a political party, seeking to represent the electors 
through a legislative programme, with apparent success. 


However, it seems obvious that the transition to the status 
of a political party competing for electoral support marks a new 
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stage in the development of the Congress. During the period 
of office holding in 1937-1939, Congress coulld blame its lack of 
success on the continued control of an alien power. That 
argument is no longer useful. ‘The question is therefore raised 
as to the kinds of leadership which will have to emerge in 
Congress ranks if the party is to continue effective under the 
new conditions. Though it is difficult to elicit trends in a 
situation so fluid and so very current, some of the emerging 
parameters may be noted. 


As of today it would seem that the issue between the 
politically Westernized and the adherents of traditional attitudes 
has not been resolved, While the former have certain distinct 
advantages at their command, it is also apparent that their 
skills continue to separate them from the bulk of the electorate 
who respond to traditional motifs. While the Congress, as a 
party, continues to pin its political hopes on its ability ‘to 
promote programmes for improvement of the conditions of life 
of the Indian masses, and expects to accomplish this objective 
through means that are essentially modelled upon what may 
be called a Western design, it faces two concrete difficulties : 
First, if the programme for democratic improvement of living 
conditions falters for any one of a number of good reasons or if 
the improvement are not sufficiently dramatic, the action 
programme of the Congress may stand condemned, or at least 
be called seriously into quest ion. Secondly, it is argued with 
increasing fervour that there are other models for rapid econo- 
mice development that are better suited to the Indian milieu. 
Here it must be borne in mind that the slogan of ‘the socialist 
pattern of society’, which the Congress repeatedly raises since 
it accepted it at ‘Avadi Session as its goal to shadow other 
socialist programmes in India and which it wants to give a 
concrete shape in the from of Five Year Plans with an emphasis 
on public sector, a high rate of taxation for capital investment 
rather than welfare measures, has been proved ineffectual and 
the Congress, as a result, is losing its hold gradually on the 
Indian masses. 


It has been made clear by the great reverses which the 
Congress suffered all over the country in the third general 
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election. Also military reverses in NEFA and Ladakh areas in 
‘defensive war (in October-November, 1962) against China have 
further weakened its position in the eyes of Indian people. India 
has suffered a great humiliation at the hands of China and for 
it the ruling party is held responsible, Even then, if someone 
argues in defence of the Congress Party that this party still 
holds its position as a principal and most reliable political party 
of India in spite of its many defects and fake programmes, it 
is due to the dynamic leadership of Pandit Nehru whose 
sincerity for the cause of India’s progress so far remains 
unquestioned, But after Nehru it is quite uncertain whether 
-the Congress could remain a national political party. 

The second important political party in India is Praja 
Socialist Party in spite of the fact that in the third general 
election the party’s strength and importance has been much 
reduced as it has suffered great losses at polls everywhere in 
the country and its topmost leaders have been defeated. Let 
us now discuss the traits and basic assumptions of its political 
behaviour, 

PRAJA SOCIALIST PARTY 

Socialist leadership arose within the Indian National 
Congress for the first time in India after 1930. Faced with the 
absence of a leadership for revolt, the disillusioned congressmen 
of socialist persuasion organised groups, first in the province of 
Bihar (1931), later in the Nasik Central Prison (1932-1933), then 
in the provinces of Bombay and the United Provinces (1933-34). 

` These groups collectively constituted the initiating, loyal, hard 
core of the Congress socialist party. Ten of these persons —~ 
Jayaprakash Narain, Rammanohar Lohia, Asoka Mehta, 
Acharya Narendra Deva, Achyut Patwardhan, M. R, Masani, 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Purshottam Tricumdas, Yusuf 

*Meherally and Ganga Sharan Sinha—constituted the heart of 

` leadership in the socialist movement through most of its phases. 
These ten central socialist leaders were highly educated, young , 

- north Indian congressmen, predominantly of the urban, middle- 
class professions, many of whom gave up families or marriage 
in favour of professional policies. 

Ideologically, the ten were divided by three amorphous and 

overlapping tendencies: Marxism, social democracy of the 
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British Labour Party type, and a democratic socialism tempered 
by Gandhian concepts of decentralization and the use of non- 
violent civil disobedience techniques for nationalist and class 
struggle. The outstanding exponents of the first persuasion 
were Jayaprakash Narain and Acharya Narenda Deva ; of the 
second, M. R. Masani and Asoka Mehta ;and of the third, 
Achyut Patwardhan and Rammanohar Lohia. Among them 
there was no clearly defined ideology, but an uneasy compro- 
mise between the marxists and the non-marxists', As a result, 
the party’s thesis, programmes aud resolutions were allowed to 
reflect marxian terminology. The party was described as 
merxist, and marxists from other radical parties were admitted 
into membership on a restricted basis, But it was not permitted 
to be called a Marxist-Leninist party dedicated to the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, nor td be affiliated with either the 
Second or Third Internationals. Though a majority of these 
ten leaders were non-marxists, the most influential were 
the marxists, whose views were shared by a wide majority 
of the entire leadership cadre and of the party membership. 


An analysis of the socialist leadership’s political behaviour 
until 1947 reveals certain outstanding characteristics, some of 
which persist to the present time. There were demonstrated 
errors concerning certain basic assumptions and expectations 
which underlay the socialists’ political action. Their theory 
of “socialist unity” was based on the false assumption that a 
common interpretation of marxism and nationalism and loyalty 
to party leaders could be created among the disparate groups 
which had entered the party, and that such understandings 
were sufficient to create unity. Similarly, an unforeseen but 
inherent lack of agreement on leadership, tactics, organization 
and policies made the larger left-wing unity unworkable. 
The ‘composite leadership” theory did not lead either toa 
united left wing gradually replacing the right wing leaders, or 
to their splitting the Congress, because they failed to build 
up the required cohesive and numerical strength to force the 
issue successfully in their favour, Nor had socialist leaders 


1 Madhu Limaye, Evolution of Socialist Policy, Hyderabad, Chetaa 
Prakashan Ltd., 1952, p. 1. 
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anticipated that the postwar transference of power to a 
Congress interim government would give Congress’ parliamen- 
tary leaders permanent dominance over the Congress organiza- 
tion itself, and thus check Nehru’s intervention on the 
socialists’ behalf. Further, they did not foresee that as a 
consequence of resigning their seats in the Constituent 
Assembly and the Congress Working Committee, coupled with 
their refusal to accept seats in Nehru’s Cabinet, they would 
destroy whatever possibilities of success existed for a 
“composite leadership”. Most important, the fundamental 
assumptions underlying all others and therefore the base of 
their entire strategy—namely, that Britain would never grant 
independence except through defeat by an armed revolt, and 
that Congress would never agree to the creation of Pakistan— 
were belied by events. 


Another characteristic of the political behaviour of the 
socialist leadership was its mixture of authoritarian and 
democratic biases. A selective, restricted party was created 
whose mass membership base resided not in the organization 
itself, but in the Congress, trade unions, peasant organizations, 
and youth movements, within which party members worked 
as disciplined socialist caucuses. Party recruitment was 
confined consciously, though not always consistently, to the 
active elements in these organizations. During the war and 
again in 1946, the leadership functioned through illegal 
underground cells. Within the party, constitutional control of 
policy-making bodies rested with the “active members”, full- 
time functionaries who never constituted more than one 
sixteenth of the party’s membership. 


A primary reason for the socialists’ erroneous assumptions 
was a doctrinaire ideological and intellectual approach to 
politics, more so in the prewar than the postwar period, They 
tended to examine political problems primarily on the basis 
of uncritical dogmas, rather than with the aid of empirical 
data. Thus, unity with the communists was presumed to be 
possible because of an allegedly common adherence to 
marxism, and the Congress leaders were regarded either 
“bourgeois” or under bourgeois influence, New policies and 
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tactics were justified in the form of long, marxian-phrased 
“theses”, 


In the organizational field, the emphasis was given to 
agitation and propaganda rather than to solid organizational 
activity. Continual condemnation of parliamentary activity 
and a refusal to participate in the Congress governments and 
the Constituent Assembly deprived the leaders of administra- 
tive experience as well as the opportunity to win public and 
Congress confidence in their ability to govern. Moreover, 
their behaviour strengthened certain Congress leaders’ efforts 
to exclude them from, or reduce their influence in, those 
positions which became strategic for control of both the 
“ongress and the central and provincial governments when the 
British finally left India in 1947. 


Hence, at the Kanpur Conference early in 1947, decisions 
were made to drop the word “Congress” from the party’s 
title to recruit non-congressmen as members and to emerge 
from underground, illegal status as an independent Socialist 
party. Although Gandhi and to some extent Jawaharlal Nehru 
wanted to accommodate socialist leaders through their inclusion 
in the highest Congress and government positions and through 
acceptance of many of their suggested organizational and 
programme proposals, the differences between Congressmen 
and Socialists could not be fully compromised, And in 1948, 
following Gandhi's death, the staunch and reactionary Congress- 
men, however, piloted through the AICC a resolution outlawing 
political „parties within the Congress, a move which impelled 
the socialists to withdraw from the Congress, 


For Gandhi’s assassination, socialist leaders charged Home 
Minister Vallabhbhai Patel with neglect of duty and of 
friendliness to communal forces and called for his removal from 
his Cabinet post and for the resignation of Nehru’s Cabinet in 
order to break Patel’s power and to make their own advance- 
ment to power possible, but, much against their hopes, public 
opinion, the Congress and Nehru rallied to Patel’s defence. 
When Congress moved to ban all political groupings within the 
Congress, socialist leaders were faced with the alternative of 


remaining within the Congress as an unorganized minority 
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waging a continuous struggle for their socialist policies, or 
leaving. They chose the latter course at the Nasik Convention 
in March, 1948. 


The 1951 general election gave another shock to socialist 
leaders because it challenged the remaining assumptions on 
which their expectations rested. In place of the expected 
second-rank status in India’s legislative bodies, the socialists 
achieved only third place in terms of seats won. Socialist 
leadership was losing its numerical strength, its influence 
politically, and its ¢’lan psychologically, Under these circums- 
tances, the socialists negotiated a merger with the similarly 
disillusioned leaders of the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party in 1952 
asa means of increasing their parliamentary and geographic 
strength, thus allowing them to challenge the communists as 
the second largest party. 


The merger of the socialist party with the Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja Party to form the Praja Socialist Party in 1952 was made 
possible through an agreement to deal with “principles” and 
to keep ideology out of the merger talks. Through merger, 
they hoped to create a party whose combined strength could 
achieve that opposition status which neither could satisfactorily 
attain alone, The KMPP was interested in practical parlia- 
mentary activity and Gandhian village constructive work, 
thereby complementing the socialist party leadership's interest 
in urban trade union, intellectual, and agitational activities. 
Significantly, KMPP members were given most of the chair- 
manships and honorary presiding offices in the new party, 
while former socialist party leaders retained control of the 
provincial party secretaryships. National and provincial 
executive committee positions were shared equitably, as were 
the joint national secretarial positions, But such a cohesion 
and demarcation of fields between KMPP and the socialist 
party, working under the common banner of PSP, has not 
been proved effective at all. 


Furthermore, the Jayaprakash-Nehru talks of 1953 concern- 
ing possible cooperation, coalition, or merger of the PSP and 
Congress, undermined the assumed differences between the 
two parties. Subsequent Congress dedication to a “socialistic 
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pattern of society” at Avadi (1954), followed by government 
steps towards nationalisation of banking and insurance, state 
trading, and other socialist measures advanced in Jayaprakash’s 
fourteen point programme presented to Nehru, destroyed the 
supposition that Congress was an inflexible, conservative force 
unable to adopt socialist policies. The experience of the 
Praja Socialist ministry in Travancore-Cochin also dispelled 
the popular belief that there were drastic differences between 
the parties. These unanticipated moves effectively reduced 
the party’s appeal as an opposition. 


Inconsistencies and indecisiveness are still apparent among 
the leaders over certain matters of ideology; parliamentary 
strategy and programme. They are unable to agree on 
whether or not the party needs an ideology, what constitutes 
an ideology, and whether it should be Marxian, Gandhian, 
some synthesis of both, or a pragmatic search for a new 
doctrine of democratic socialism relevant to India. While 
PSP suffered from indecision in its policies the offshoot 
socialist party of India, formed by Rammanohar Lohia in 1955, 
refused to engage in alliances or adjustments and followed 
a lone course of unilateral opposition. 


Party leadership is shifting its focus of action away from 
the non-parliamentary, agitational, and intellectual leaders 
of previous phases in favour of a growing group of practical, 
parliamentary men who are beginning to wield more influence. 
The Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party merger increased PSP 
leaderghip in the Indian parliament eighty-three per cent and 
gave it representation from two other states from which it 
had no previous representatives. In the state assemblies 
it gave the party parliamentary leadership in three states, 
significantly increased existing representation in three others, 
and added to that in five additional states, for an over-all 
sixty per cent increase in state legislative leadership. Though 
by-elections increased parliamentary representation, the Lohia 
split in 1955 and its aftermath lost one third of the national 
representation and one fourth of the state legislative represen- 
tation to the Socialist Party of India, the Congress, and 
independents. But the PSP was still the major opposition in 
five states before the general elections of 1957, The elections 
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of 1957 helped the PSP to recoup its losses generally—losing 
out in some places, gaining in others, and with an over-all 
balance of a slight loss. 

Although socialist leadership throughout its existence has 
exhibited traits of personal ability, honesty, patriotism, self- 
lessness, and keen intellectual powers, the leadership has also 
been limited by its own shortcomings, It has suffered by 
comparison with the superior organization, heritage, and 
national leadership of the Congress and the latter’s tactful 
flexibility in adopting a socialist goal, Moreover, the frac- 
tionalization of Indian politics among numerous small political 
parties has divided the large total opposition sentiment to the 
advantage of Congress. A competing Communist Party, pos- 
sessing superior financial and organizational resources in 
certain key states, particularly in the South, exacerbates this 
tendency. Being sensitive to India’s unprecedented cultural 
upheaval, socialist leaders have felt a special responsibility to 
understand changing political patterns in order to adapt better 
traditional socialist ideals and methods to India’s peculiar local 
conditions. 

Under the circumstances, although it is hazardous to predict 
the future of the Praja Socialist Party, three possible courses of 
action may be suggested : First, the leadership may continue to 
disintegrate through desertion to Congress, to Lohia’s Socialist 
Party, or to political retirement; thus the party may degenerate 
into a small sect. Secondly, the leadership may correct its own 
mistakes and benefit from any misfortune which may befall the 
Congress or the Communist Party, such as a split in either or 
both of these two parties to build an increasingly powerful 
Praja Socialist Party. In this case, a return of former socialist 
leaders from retirement cannot be ruled out. Thirdly, a return 
to the Congress by most or all of the leadership would be 
possible, through favourable circumstances which give socialists 
a share in the direction of the government and the Congress 
Party. Fourthly, the leaders of both P.S.P, and S.P. may work 
for a socialist unity after dispelling their differences, and 
thereby creating strong opposition party in the country, 

3 The third major political party in India is the Communist 
arty, 
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Although the political activities of the communists under 
the guidance of Mr. M. N. Roy had started from 1920, it was 
in the issue of February 15, 1923 of Vanguard that for the first 
time the words “Central Organ of the Communist Party of 
India” appeared on the masthead. The leading article of this 
issue was an editorial entitled “ourselves” , which outlined the 
new policy beginning with an appraisal of the Congress. 


“With all its desire to enlist the support of the masses, and with 
all its virtuous schemes of uplifting the down-trodden, the Congress as 
a body will remain a bourgeois political organ. It will never be able 
to lead the workers and peasants in the revolutionary struggle for 
national freedom............ Therefore the organization of a party of 
workers and peasants has become an indispensable necessity. The 
communist party of India is called upon by history to play this role... 
aeons It is only under the banner of the communist party of India that 


and peasants—the Vanguard of national revolution. -sses We will 
fight as part of the national Congress; by fearless criticism, vigorous 
agitation and constant propaganda we will endeavour to push the middle 
class nationalists forwards in the struggle; we will cooperate with every 
social element that is objectively antagonistic to the emperialist 
domination; and we will stand shoulder to shoulder with every political 
party,so long as it carries on the struggle against foreign domination.” 


Taken at face value this article seemed to imply a shift. 
Whereas previously Roy had advised the creation ofa mass 
party with a «non-oflensive”’ name to operate parallel to an 
illegal communist party and be controlled by it, here he 
appears to be suggesting that the communist party itself become 
the mass organization. 


„During 1928, the CPI had put much of its energy into the 
workers’ and peasants’ parties and continued to organize new 


1 “Ọurselves”, Vanguard of Indian Independence, 1 (Feb. 15, 1923), 
pp. 1-2, 


o 
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ones. From December 21 to 24 an All India Conference of 
workers’ and peasants’ parties was called in Calcutta. In the 
thesis adopted at this conference, the WPP’s communist leaders 
indicated that all effort was now to be directed toward 
strengthening this “open”, legal mass organization. The thesis 
ignored the CPI, but declared that the WPP was “the only 
organization which has a correct policy and can unite and lead 
all the mass revolutionary forces of the country.’”! 


Oe December 27-29, 1928, immediately after the WPP 
conference, the WPP leaders reconstituted themselves as the 
CPI and convened a meeting in Calcutta, The new comintern 
line was discussed; and three days later a new CPI Central 
Executive was established. It consisted of S. S. Mirajkar, S. A. 
Dange, R. S. Nimbkar, K. N. Joglekar, S. V. Ghate, Muzzaffar 
Ahmed, Abdul Halim, Samsul Huda, Abdul Majid and Sohan 
Singh Josh, Ghate was appointed General Secretary, and the 
Executive decided to request formal affiliation with the Comin- 
tern, The CPI met again in Bombay on March 17-19 and it was 
decided to reorganize the CPI as “the basis of all communist 
work”, but to continue theWPP as well. It is significant, how- 
ever, that in planning the next meeting, the first item on 
agenda was “the danger of having WPP”. But before the 
meeting could take place the government of India struck the 
communists what it hoped would be a crippling blow, and in 
doing so resolved, sor all practical purposes, the problem of the 


WPP. 


During 1930 and 1950 the communist party of India had no 
definite policy and it vacillated from one policy to another. 
Sometime the communist leaders sought an alliance with the 
Socialist party of India (as in 1936 in Meerut conference), 
and sometime they supported the Congress policy, Also, 
after 1950 it had no definite and solid plan to put before the 
country, Is both criticized and supported the Congress. If 
it criticized the pro-capitalist plans of the Congress, it then 
supported the Second Five Year Plan of the country prepared 
by the latter. 


1 “The Political situation in India : thesis of the workers’ and peasants’ 


party of India”, Labour Monthly, Xt (March, 1929), p. 159. 
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The most dramatic event in the recent development of 
the CPI was the extraordinary Congress held at Amritsar in 
March-April, 1958. As the party leaders themselves said, 
their primary intent in calling an extraordinary Congress was 
to deal not with the issues of policy but with the problems of 
organization. The more significant accomplishments of the 
meeting, therefore, were in this field, although Indian and 
world press coverage of the occasion tended to focus on certain 
supposed policy changes. 


The principal product of the Congress was a revised party 
constitution. Unlike earlier revisions, this one represented 
a thorough rewriting of the document rather than a few 
amendments. While practice alone will show the full signifi- 
cance of the changes, they create at least an appearance of 
wholesale party reform. Perhaps the most striking changes, at a 
first glance, are those in terminology. The name of the basic 
party unit is changed from “cell” to “branch”. The name of 
the Central Committee is changed to “National Council”, the 
Politbureau becomes the Central Executive Committee (CEC), 
and the names of lower committees are similarly altered. These 
changes signify nothing in themselves, but they may well 
contribute to an appearance of “Jndianization” of the party. 


Most significant than changes in name are the ones in the 
size of the leading units of the party. The CC, or National 
Council, which has never before exceeded 39 in number, is 
to be composed of “not more than 101 members.” Whereas 
the Politbureau has never exceeded 9, the CEC is to hold 
“not more than 25” persons. Moreover, whereas the party 
has heretofore had only a single general secretary, it is now 
to have five to seven secretaries in addition to the general 
secretary—these together to constitute the “secretariat”. 
The size of provincial and district. committees is similarly 
increased. 


A more important change was a devolution of authority 
from the central to the state agencies. Certain specific aspects 
of authority within the party were transferred, in whole or 
in part, to lower levels. For example, the authority to supervise 


D. 10 
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inner-party debate, formerly monopolized by the Central 
Committee, was transferred to the state committees in cases 
involving state or local issues. The over-all impression 
created by the constitution is one of partial decentralization— 
indeed, the creation of a rudimentary federalism—in the party. 


It is clear from statements of party leaders at the Congress 
that these formal changes were designed primarily to render 
the CPI more attractive to potential recruits or to voters. 
Apart from this tactical purpose, however, the changes may 
represent a realistic adjustment to the heterogeneity of the 
party’s composition and to the indiscipline of its operation. 
And, inasmuch as from influences function, these changes may 
have important consequences in the future. 


Regarding the policy of the party it is to be expressed 
that the political resolution of the extraordinary Congress did 
not change the policy adopted at the Palghat Congress “in 
any important respect”. A fuller understanding of this policy 
depends, however, on a closer examination of the party’s more 
concrete pronouncements and activity. The CPI’s attitude 
toward Nehru is perhaps exemplified in its reaction to the 
Prime Minister’s threat to resign. in the spring of 1958, What- 
ever its private attitude may have been, the party did not 
publicly rejoice at this prospect. It observed that Nehru’s 
attitude was a reflection of the rising influence of reactionary 
forces inside and outside his own government, and it called 
upon him to meet this challenge boldly. “The country looks 
forward to Pandit Nehru and progressive congressmer,”’ the 
CPI said, “to advocate a fight for the solution of the crisis 
through concrete measures.” Should Nehru take a firm 
position, it said, ” he will have the support and co-operation of 
all patriotic and democratic elements including our party.’ 


This statement, it may be noted, bears a striking similarity 
to statements appearing in 1947 when the CPI under P. C. 
Joshi proclaimed its loyalty to the new India government 
under Nehru. And it could be added that by mid 1958 Joshi 


1 New Age (May 18, 1958), p. 8. 
2 Ibid, May 11, 1958, p. 2, 
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had been named chief editor of the CPI's weekly organ, New 
Age. Following closely upon his elevation to the party's 
secretariat, this suggests increasing influence on his part, and, 
perhaps, on the part of the moderate wing within the party as 
a whole. 


A Evidence of more conciliatory tactics toward other opposi- 
tion parties is provided by the CPI’s activity in the trade union 
sphere. In the early part of 1958 the communist-led All India 
I rade Union Congress cooperated with national labour 
federations led by the socialists and other leftist organizations 
in the joint formulation ofa “Charter of Demands”. March 
27 was proclaimed a day of «National Rally” in support of the 
Charter, and mass meetings were organized jointly in many 
cities throughout India. But while the communists have 
collaborated with other federations, they have utilized the 
goodwill thus achieved to consolidate and expand the AITUC. 
In 1957 the membership of the ATTUC was well in excess of 
that of the socialist-led Hind Mazdoor Sabha and was gaining 
rapidly on that of the Congress-led Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. By the fall of 1958 the AITUC claimed to 
be the largest federation in the country. 


Other apparent benefits accruing to the CPI from its 
conciliatory tactics included certain important electoral suc- 
cesses. The party’s alliance with various Maharashtrian orga- 
nizations in the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti resulted in the 
election ofa communist, S. S. Mirajkar, as Mayor of Bombay. 
And in Delhi, the CPI cooperated with other Jeftist forces to 
accomplish the election of Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, former member 
of the Central Committee, as Mayor of that city. 


And the principal index of the CPI’s conciliatory and 
peaceful policy and the principal test of that policy is to be 
found in the communist rule of Karela, Reviewing the record 
of his government in Karela, Namboodripad said that his 
government was a respectable rather than a revolutionary 
one.? He said that it was indistinguishable in its programme, 


1 Christian Science Monitor, July 8, 1958, p- 6 
2 New Age, April 6, 1958. 
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though not in its spirit from any other state government in 
India. For example, he contended, its Agrarian Relations Bill 
is based upon the land-reform proposals of the Congress Agra- 
rian Relations Committee and.the Planning Commission’s land- 
reform panel. Communist and Congress policy are therefore 
the same, he meant; what distinguishes the communist 
government in Karela is that it gives effective implementation 
_to that policy. 


Whatever be the developments towards Indianization and 
peaceful approach of the communist party of India, it is, 
however, clear that there are two serious defects in its 
leadership. First, the communists are book-worshippers, and 
‘secondly, they have no knowledge of the ten thousand years of 
the development of Indian thought and owe their allegiance, 
more or less, to foreign power and ideology. The last point 

- becomes quite clear in the recent controversy between the 
communist leaders over Sino-Indian dispute. In fact, the 
communist party has either supported China against India on 
this issue, or it has remained inarticulate. It has not condemned 
strongly and unequivocally the recent Chinese aggression 
against India as other parties have done. Although the resolu- 

_tion, passed by the National Council of C. P. I. on the 12th 
February, 1963, criticises the Chinese dictatorship and its armed 

conflict with India, the language which has been used in the 
above resolution is very mild. Such an attitude of CPI has 
not only undermined its position in the eyes of Indians, but it 

" has also created sharp differences among the leaders of the party 
themselves (at recent Vijyawada Congress). It is the, most 
unhappy situation which will definitely reflect upon its future 


aaa leadership and strength asa political party in 
ndia, 


__ After reviewing the position of the communist party we now 
finally come to the examination of minor political groups like 
Hindu Mahasabha, Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, Ram 
Rajya Parishad and Jan Sangh, Although these groups were 
originally organized and functioned as Hindu communal 
organizations, they claim to be political parties and, as such, 
they have fought the elections for provincial assemblies and the 
central parliament, I shall, therefore, discuss these so-called 
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political groups under the headline, Hindu communal organiza- 
tions. A 


HINDU COMMUNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The period 1924-28 in many ways marks a watershed in 
communal relations in India and, during this period, -the, 
communal organizations sought to strengthen Hindu society 
against the Muslims and the Congress Moderates. The Hindu 
Mahasabha, although founded in the same year as the Muslim. 
League, only emerged as a party of all-India importance in 
these years. The Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh was founded 
in Nagpur to fight for Hindu interests in the riots that swept 
that city in 1924, 


The strength of the Hindu communalist organizations has 
fluctuated over the decades in direct proportion to the preval- 
ence of Hindu-Muslim violence and their memberships and 
general public support soared in times of communal trouble. 
The Hindu communal organization which most clearly 
embodied the growing Hindu militarism was the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh. l Y 

The RSS hasnever directly committed itself to electoral 
competition, Itis not a communal party in the same sense as 
the Jan Sangh, the Hindu Mahasabha, or the Ram Rajya 
Parishad, although it has on occasion operated on the political 
scene through the Mahasabha and latterly the Jan Sangh, It 
is a communal force as yet uncommitted as to the means by 
whick it will seek political power. The RSS is a tightly-knit, 
disciplined, hierarchical. organization secking to incorporate 
larger and larger segments of the public wihin its ranks, Its 
primary aim is to establish within its own group 4 model ofa 
revitalized Hindu society and eventually to secure the adoption 
of this cultural form in the whole country. The communal 
parties, on the other hand, are loosely-knit unions of diverse 
elements sharing a common set of attitudes only on matters 
concerning Hindu-Muslim or Indo-Pakistan affairs. These 
parties are structured and operate much like parliamentary 
parties in seeking political power by electoral means. Organiza- 
tionally, the RSS is akin to the communist party which it 


increasingly opposes ; the communal parties resemble ia the 
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Congress from which they invariably sprang. In programme, 
the RSS promotes an integrated way of life and ideology to 
which its members are trained and rigidly held. The commu- 
nal parties take a series of stands on specific communal issues 
and depend upon supporting opinion from a public otherwise 
uncommitted to the party. 


The communal organizations reached their peak in the 
years surrounding partition. In the years following the 
incarceration of the Congress leaders in 1942, the communalist 
parties almost alone occupied the national scene. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee succeeded Savarkar as President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha at the December 1943 session. Shri Guruji M. S. 
Golwalkar succeeded Hedgewar as head of the RSS in 1940. 
Under the leadership of these two powerful and skillful 
organizers the Mahasabha and the RSS flourished. As 
Muslims rallied behind the Muslim League and its demand for 
Pakistan and as the increasing tempo of communal riots 
nurtured uneasy anger in the Hindu community, the communal 
organizations grew in size and took over leadership functions 
which the Congress could not or would not perform, 


The coming of independence radically shifted the position 
and role of the Hindu communal parties in India. Now both 
as political parties and organized conspiracies they clamoured 
for punitive action against Pakistan, for retribution against the 
Muslims who remained in. India, and for the allotment of 
more and more of the budget to refugee rehabilitation. , The 
communalist parties had been openly opposed to Gandhi for 
many years, insisting that his compromises with Muslims 
constituted betrayal of the Hindu cause. One widely circulated 
pamphlet spoke of the Gandhi-Muslim conspiracy. When 
Gandhi was assassinated by two Maharashtriyan Brahmans 
who had past affiliations with the RSS and the Mahasabha, 
it was assumed that the communal parties were responsible. 
On February 4, 1948, the RSS was officially hanned with 
the announcement of a series of objections to the organization. 
It had no written constitution; it was a secret organization; 


1 Gandhi-Muslim Conspiracy, by a Hindu nationalist, Poona, R. D. 
Ghanekar, 1941. 
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it was communalist; and it did not recognize the supremacy 
of the Indian flag. The ban on the RSS was not lifted until 
July 12, 1949, when the RSS constitution was framed which 
met most of the government's objection and promised that the 
RSS would remain a non-political, cultural organization. 


As the year dragged on, the fury over Gandhi’s death died 
down and relations with Pakistan deteriorated in the wake of 
Kashmir war. Communal voices were once again heard. 
On November 7, 1948, a Mahasabha resolution questioned the 
mandate of the Congress in agreeing to partition of India. 
The resolution argued that the Congress had been elected in 
1946 while it was still committed to opposition to Partition, 
thus, in later agreeing toa division of the country, it had acted 
illegally. The Mahasabha held, therefore, that Partition was 
a party, not a national, commitment and that Akhand Hindustan 
should be re-established. On November 24, 1948, Mookerjee 
resigned from the Mahasabha Working Committee and on 
December 29, the Mahasabha voted to resume political activity. 


The elections of 1951-52 found the Mahasabha suffering its 
usual rout at the polls. Throughout the history of communal 
parties they have scored few electoral successes. In the 1952 
elections the fate of all the Hindu communal groups remained 
poor. Only the Jan Sangh gained the necessary three per cent 
of the popular vote to enable it to remain officially a national 
party. In the state Assemblies and electoral colleges it won 
only. 34 out of the 717 seats it contested, 9 of which 
came from West Bengal and 8 from Rajasthan. The Hindu 
Mahasabha won 20 out of the 211 seats it fought for and the 
Ram Rajya Parishad 32 out of the 342 it contested, In the 
Lok Sabha the representation was even less. Only three seats 
went to the Jan Sangh, four to the Mahasabha and three 


to the Ram Rajya Parishad. 


In the 1957 elections too their position did not improve at 
all, Rather in certain cases it became worse. In the Lok 
Sabha the Mahasabha’s representation was cut from four to 
two ; the Ram Rajya Parishad failed to obtain even one seat. 
In the state Assemblies the Mahasabha managed to win only 
eight seats, mainly in Madhya Pradesh where its three top 
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leaders, Dr. N. B. Khare, V. G. Deshpande and N. C. Chatterjee 
were all defeated in their attempts to obtain parliamentary 
seats, The Ram Rajya Parishad retained some strength in 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan but won a total of only 
twenty two Assembly seats, ten less than in 1952. The 
position of Jan Sangh was somewhat better, It increased its 
representation both in the Centre—from three to four seats, and 
in the state Assemblies—from thirty four to forty six seats. 
Jan Sangh’s most notable gains were in Uttar Pradesh, while 
in West Bengal it failed to win a single seat. 


In the third general election also the position of Mahasabha 
and Ram Rajya Parishad remains very poor both in the Lok 
Sabha and the state Assemblies. But Jan Sangh has further 
increased its strength. It has gained 15 seats in the Lok 
Sabha in place of 4 and 115 seats in state Assemblies in 
place of 15 seats. Swatantra Party, which, in the recent 
years, has emerged as a political party in opposition to the 
Congress leadership under the guidance of Rajgopalacharya, 
has captured 15 seats in the Centre and 167 seats in the state 
Assemblies, 

_ All these reactionary and communal groups have no clear- 
cut and national, political or economic policy to put before the 
masses. Further, there is no leadership of national stature 
after the death of S, P. Mookerjee. The communal parties 
have become identified with reaction, revivalism and, the 
most terrible of political attributes in India, non-progressiveness, 
In view of these facts it is not possible for any of these com- 
munal parties, at least ‘in the near future, to form’ the 
government, although it is also a fact that they do represent 
a section of public opinion which the ruling party umst 
propitiate, 


On the basis of the above observations it can be unhesita- 
tingly stated that although each political group in India aspires 
to form the government and achieve its particular aims within 
the framework of a democratic constitution, it will not be in- 
Correct to say that, except the Congress party, no other political 
party, at least for the next few years, can assume the leadership 
of the people due to the apparent weaknesses in their set-up and 
leadership, Despite the warring groups and factions within the 
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Congress, this party has managed, however, to present a united 
front and is now busy putting its house in order under the 
Kamraj Plan. 


In fact, no country can mortgage its future to a single party 
however strong and disciplined, A party, too, can be an instru- 
ment of tyranny and we must remember the old adage : Power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely, Honesty 
compels the admission that the Congress party already reveals 
the signs of this taint. 


It is thus not supprising that the intelligent voter in India 
is faced with a dilemma. On the one hand, the theoretically 
believes that Indian democracy will be stronger if after a long 
rule of the Congress party another party is put into power, 
although he has voted once again for the Congress in the third 
general election. On the other hand, he realises that no other 
party is sufficiently able and well-knit to be entrusted, with 
the reins of office. Perhaps, this dilemma can be resolved for 
the time being, by the Congress asking leaders of other parties 
to associate with it in a national government, especially during 
the period of Emergency, just as it did on the morrow of 


independence. 


Chapter 1 2 


Socialist 
movement. in 
India 


Tue 


history of socialist movement in India can be clearly divided 
into three phases, During the first phase between 1934 and 
1947, the socialists co-operated with Congress in fighting the 
national struggle for freedom, and their organisation worked, 
more or less, as the organised socialist group of the Congress 
party. During this period, the party was known as the Congress 
Socialist Party. ‘The second phase starts in 1947 when the 
party dropped the word “Congress” from its title and was 
named as the Socialist Party of India, This phase ended in, 1951 
with the defeat of the party in the 1951 general elections, The 
third phase started in 1952 with party’s merger with the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party. After the merger the party was named 
as the Praja Socialist Party which continues up to the present 
day with the exception that in 1955 Dr. Rammanohar Lohia 
refused to work with the party and formed a new group, known 
as the Socialist Party of India, With the Lohia spilt in 1955 a 
new type of leadership in socialist movement emerges, 


Each of these party names indicates an important lineal 
phase in the leadership's development, By reviewing these 
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phases, examining the social characteristics, the self-defined con- 
cepts of socialist leadership and the traits and basic assumptions 
of its political hehaviour, certain tentative generalizations 
regarding the character and direction of socialist movement and 
leadership in India can be drawn. 


FIRST PHASE OF INDIAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


By 1930 the Gandhian and Moderate leadership had failed 
in achieving the goal of independence and there was the absence 
of sufficiently radical and militant methods to be used for ad- 
vancing the national struggle. The left wing nationalists, led 
by Subhas Chandra Bose, Pandit Nehru and others had also 
failed to organise a united leadership to challenge the Moderate 
leadership within the Congress. At the same time, the Commu- 
nist party was alienated from the nationalist movement as the 
party followed the international policy of attacking the Congress 
as “bourgeois” and “reactionary”. Being dissatisfied with 
absence of pregressive and radical leadership, the disillusioned 
congressmen of socialist leaning organised socialist groups first 
in Bihar (1931), later in the Nasik Central Prison (1932-33) and 
then in U. P. and Bombay provinces (1933-34). These groups 
collectively formed the initiating and hard core of the Congress 
Socialist Party. 


The main exponents of the Congress Socialist Party were 
ideologically divided by three overlapping tendencies : Marxism 
social democracy of the British Labour Party type, and a demo- 
cratig socialism qualified by Gandhian concepts of decentraliza- 
tion and the use of non-violent civil disobedience methods for 
nationalist and class struggle. Among them there was no 
clearly defined ideology. Although a majority of these leaders 
were non-Marxists, the most influential were the Marxists, 
whose views were shared by a wide majority of the entire leader- 
ship cadre and of the party membership. 


In spite of many differences among the leaders on organisa- 
tional problems, the ideological differences were however com- 
promised in the interests of the unity. The cohesion was found 
among the socialist leaders on the ground of common loyalty 
to nationalism, But the most important cohesive factor among 
them was their personal friendship. e 
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During the carly years of its existence, the C, S. P. set itself 
two objectives. First, it tried to convince the Congress leaders 
that the successful waging of the national struggle demanding 
the broadening of the base of the movement by the active parti- 
cipation of far more workers and peasants than had hitherto 
been drawn in. Secondly, the C, S. P. tried to convince the 
masses that their struggle for better living and working 
conditions was intimately allied with the poiltical struggle for 
freedom from colonial rulet. The C.S.P. campaigned ceaselessly 
to get the Congress High Command to understand that the base 
of the movement could never be successfully broadened unless 
the Congress gave concrete evidence of its intention to improve 
the terrible social and economic conditions of the masses. That 
both the Congress leaders and the masses on occasion failed to 
realise the inseparable connection between the economic and the 
political struggles was certainly no fault of the socialists. It was 
no mean achievement to get the Kisan Sabha and Trade Union 
Movements to pay as much attention to the national as to the. 
economic struggle and to get the conservative-minded Congress- 
leaders to adopt the Faizpur Agrarian Programme, 


A similar approach was adopted by the C. S. P. towards the 
youth movement. With the exception of the Congress itself, 
the C. S. P. did more than any other single group to bring the 
youth of the country into the nationalist fold. As on the trade 
union and peasant fronts, the socialists played a major part in 
preventing India’s youth from drifting away from the Congress 
through frustration over the ineffectiveness of Gandhism and 
other features of an occasionally conservative leadership, ` 


The Party’s appeal to the Kisan Sabha, Trade Union Move- 
ment and the youth movement stemmed largely from its policy: 
of militant action and its Marxist ideology. As we have seen, 
though there were undoubtedly other formative influences, 
Marxism was the most important single influence in the crea- 
tion of the C. S. P. in 1934, Though the presence of three main 
strands in the Party—Marxism, Gandhism and Social Demo- 


1 The main exponents of the C.S.P. were: Jayaprakash Narain, 
Rammanohar Lohia, Ashoka Mehta, Acharya Narendra Deva, 
Achyut Patwardhan, M. R. Masani, Kamladevi, Pur hottam 
Tricumdass, Yusuf Meherally and Ganga Sharan Sinha. 
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cracy—left it without ideological homogencity, nevertheless 
everyone was agreed upon a radical programme for social and 
economic change, And here the main contribution of the 
socialists, to political thinking lay in their efforts to reconcile 
the aims and techniques of Marxism with the fight for national 
‘independence. This was where the socialists so obviously scored 
over the communists who, as the pawns of the Third Inter- 
national subordinated Indian nationalism to Stalinism. The 
socialists participation in the national struggle persuaded many 
radical nationalists that there was no basic incompatibility 
between nationalism and socialism. This was undoubtedly a 
major achievement. 


However, an analysis of the political behaviour of socialist 
leadership during its post-war phase reveals certain drawbacks 
and errors, some of which persists even to-day. Most impor. 
‘tant were the errors regarding the political action of the 
socialists in connection with their basic assumptions and 
expectations, The socialists’ theory of “composite leadership” 
was based on the false assumption that a common explanation 
of marxism and nationalism and loyalty to party leaders could 
be created among the disparate groups which had joined the 
party, and that such understandings were sufficient to create 
unity. Similarly, an absence of agreement on leadership, 
organisation and policies made the left wing unity quite 
unworkable, The “composite leadership” theory did not lead 
-either to a united left wing gradually replacing the right-wing 
leaders because they failed to build up the required cohesive 
and numerical strength to force the issue successfully in their 
favour. Nor had the socialist leaders thought that the post war 
transference of power to the Congress interim government 
would give Congress’ parliamentary leaders permanent domi- 
nance over the Congress organisation itself, and thus check 
Nehru’s intervention on the socialists’ behalf. Also, their 
„assumptions that Britain would never grant independence to 
India except through defeat by an armed revolt, and th 
Congress would never accept the creation of Pakistan were be- 
lied by later events. 


The second important error of political behaviour of socialist 
leadership was its mixture of authoritarian and democratic 


o 
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biases. A small and restricted party was created whose 
membership base resided not in the organisation itself, but in 
the Congress, trade unions, peasant organisations and youth 
movements, within which party members worked as disciplined 
socialists congressmen. Within the party, constitutional control 
of policy-making bodies rested with the “active membership,” 
full time functionaries who never constituted more than one- 
sixteenth of the party’s membership. Over and above, the 
decision-making rested primarily with the topmost leaders of the 
party who formed the party’s National Executive. The leader- 
ship tried, as far as possible,? to discourage the discussion of 
controversial issues, and the habit of “invoking authority” was 
used several times to explain “unorthodox decisions by 


justifying them as consistent with selected quotations from 
Marx and Lenin.”*? 


However, inconsistency and differences on certain crucial 
matters of strategy, tactics and policy implementation encoura- 
ged indiscipline. In spite of their outward show fora high 
degree of consistency regarding their basic assumptions, the 
socialist leaders failed badly to maintain it for organisational 
decisions necessary for the implementation of their own party’s 
policies. And when the left unity reached a point in 1939 
where a bid for capturing or splitting the Congress through 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s election might logically have been 
made, they withdrew support and remained quite neutral in 
the open Congress session. Similarly, “composite leadership” 
theories were undermined by intermittent resignations from, and 
refusals to serve on the Congress Working Committee, by rever- 
sal in 1946 of a previous decision to serve in the Constituent 
Assembly, and by prohibiting socialists from serving in Congress 
ministries in 1937-39, and again in 1946-47, When confronted 
with the consequences of their false assumptions regarding the 
course of political events, they sometimes found either no 
decision at all or reversed their decisions thereby creating self- 
contradiction. And the primary reason for the socialists’ false 


1 Jayaprakash Narain : Towards Struggle, Bombay, Padma Publications, 
1947, pp. 176-82. 


2 Madhu Limaye, Evolution of Socialist Policy, Hyderabad Chetna 
Prakashan Ltd., 1952. 
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assumptions was that they tended to examine political problems 
on the basis of uncritical dogmas, rather than with the aid of 


empirical data. 


In the organisational field, the emphasis was laid on agita- 
tion and propaganda rather than on solid organisational activity. 
Their continuous condemnation of parliamentary activity and 
their refusal to participate in the Congress Governments and the 
Constituent Assembly almost weakened their position and they 
became unpopular both in the Congress ranks and in the public. 
Thus struggling for their status in the Congress, tactics and 
i deological approach to politics, the socialists’ leadership reach 
‘a.€ second phase of its evolution. 


SECOND PHASE OF INDIAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


In 1947 the Socialist Party at the Kanpur Session decided 
to drop the word “Congress” from the party’s title and to 
assume a new status and title as an independent Socialist Party. 
This was to be in exchange for the withdrawal of a Congress 
Constitution Committee’s proposal to outlaw political parties 
within Congress ranks. But the negotiated compromise, 
-reached by the efforts of M. K. Gandhi, temporarily prevented 
socialist leaders both from being forced out of the Congress 
and from splitting up among themselves. 


The Congress had accepted the socialist political programme 
in its “Quit India” resolution of 1942 and the socialist econo- 
mic goals in its 1946 election manifesto. Also, Congress 

“appeared keen in accommodating socialist leaders by adopting 
some of their ideas for Congress reorganisation and by offering 
them minority status on the Working Committee, the Constitu- 
ent Assembly and on Nehru’s provisional cabinet. All these 
trends indicated that the former right wing was no longer 
united in hostility to the socialists. 


It was these trends towards accommodation which led 
socialist leaders like Jayaprakash Narain and Acharya Narendra 
Deva to compromise and negotiate, delaying socialist withdra- 
wal from the Congress in the hope of achieving acceptance of 
their programme and an effective position in Congress leader- 
ship. But this development towards compromise and accom- 
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‘modation of the socialist leaders was opposed by a majority of 
` powerful Congress leaders like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, S. K. 
Patil, Pandit Pant, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Hare Krishna 
Mehtab. If they had agreed to the 1947 Socialist Party com- 
promise for the time being, it was due to the strategic reason that 
Congress unity was regarded as essential until independence and 
political stability were gained. And in 1948, after Gandhi's assas- 
sination, this opposition piloted through the AICC a resolution 
outlawing politica) parties within Congress, a move which 
compelled the socialists to withdraw from the Congress. 


In the post-Congress period of 1948 to 1952, the party 
leadership experienced some fundamental changes. It created 
new objectives based on new assumptions, experienced new 
failures and revealed some new behavioural characteristics. 
‘Most importantly, the central leadership exhibited the signs of 
declining in numbers and influence by losing M, R. Masani, 
Yusuf Meherally, Achyut Patwardhan and Kamladevi Chatto- 
padhyaya. Further, there was also a loss of Aruna Asaf Ali 
‘and her adherents to the communists. As a result, leaders 
like Asoka Mehta, Jayaprakash Narain and Rammanohar 
Lohia resolved to eschew doctrinaire political thinking in favour 
of pragmatic and empirical analysis of India’s problems as a 
necessary first step in evolving a new “democratic socialism” 
realated to Indian realities, They examined their former basic 
assumptions and created new objectives. But an important 
section of the membership, perhaps a majority, either failed to 
comprehend the changes, or resisted them, for they had been 
adopted through the sheer weight of the central leaders’ personal 
influence, brilliance of articulation and continued authoritarian 
control of organisation and finances, Though a democratic 
¿Constitution was finally adopted, against strenuous opposition, 
by 1949, the party continued to be controlled by the hard 
core full-time ‘active members,” These members resisted 
integration of new leaders and members at the provincial level 
and admittedly developed “bureaucratic tendencies” and an 
attitude of “possession” about this threat to their positions. 
Beyond this, the National Executive was still composed of a 
carefully self-selected persons presented for unanimous approval 

„at annual party conferences. The ideology; programme and 
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finances continued to be controlled by not more than three 
leaders, and frequently by only Jayaprakash himself. 


This continued authoritarian behaviour led to widespread 
indiscipline, Annual conferences debated the party’s funda- 
mentals of ideology, organisation and tactics, impelling 
national leaders to complain that adopted programmes had an 
air of “tentativeness” because members had “no living faith” 
in them. The central leaders charged the secondary and local 
cadres with ignorance of politics, financial irresponsibility, lack 
of initiative, “a tendency to shirk steady work” and to “live from 
excitement to excitement,” failure to understand local people 
and problems, preoccupation with theory over action, and dis- 
regard of national organisational directives in favour of indivi- 
dual preferences. In turn, national leaders admitted to charges 
against them of failure to co-operate as a “team” by confusing 
members through advocacy of differing policies. 


The 1951 general election gave a shock to socialist leaders 
because it challenged the position of the socialist party, placing 
it in third-rank status in India’s legislative bodies. Socialist 
leadership was losing its numerical strength, its influence politi- 
cally and its elan psychologically. Under these circumstances, 
the socialists negotiated a merger with the similarly disillusioned 
leaders of the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party in 1952 with a 
view to increasing their parliamentary and geographic strength. 


THIRD PHASE OF INDIAN SOCITIAST MOVEMENT 


The merger of the socialist party with the Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja Party to form the Praja Socialist Party in 1952 was made 
with an agreement to deal with “principles” and to keep ideo- 
logy outof merger talks. Through merger, they hoped to 
create a party whose combined strength could achieve that oppo- 
sition status which neither could satisfactorily attain alone. 
The KMPP leaders, under Acharya J. B. Kripalani, were 
Gandhian ex-Congressmen and dissatisfied Congress parlia- 
mentarians who split from the Congress just prior to the 1951 
general election after Kripalani had been defeated for Cong- 
ress president by the Patel Group. Placing fourth in the 
general elections in terms of votes polled, the KMPP’s legislative 
strength lay mainly in the eastern and southern states where 
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the number of socialist legislators was lowest. Their merger 
thus complemented socialist representation which was concen- 
trated in western and northern states. The KMPP was 
interested in practical parliamentary activity and Gandhian 
village constructive work, thereby complementing the socialist 
party leadership’s interest in urban trade union, intellectual 
and agitational activities. Significantly, KMPP members were 
given most of the chairmanships and honorary presiding offices 
in the new party, while former socialist party leaders retained 
control of the provincial party secretaryships. National and 
provincial executive committee positions were shared equitably, 
as were the joint national secretarial positions, 


In directing the merger, the socialist leaders made assump- 
tions which again were either disproved later or at best only 
partially borne out by events. They correctly assessed this 
and subsequent mergers as moves towards political consolida- 
tion which might end the political fragmentation that had 

dissipated opposition votes against the Congress, But they had 
felt that progressive elements in all other political parties, 
whether Congress, communist or communal, would eventually 
merge with the Praja Socialist Party, while all conservative 
elements would gravitate to Congress, According to this 
postulate, India would then have a two party system : a con- 
servative Congress versus a progressive Socialist Party, Secondly, 
they inconsistently surmised that a party like theirs would be 
formed without any ideology, and that it could merge 
Marxism and Gandhism to achieve ideological cohesion and 
clarity. Both assumptions, as might be expected, have created 
continuing ideological controversy. 


Inconsistencies and indecisiveness are still apparent among 
the leaders over certain matters of ideology, parliamentary 
strategy and programme. They are unable to argee on whether 
or not the party néeds an ideology, what constitutes an ideology, 
and whether it should be Marxian, Gandhian, some synthesis 


of both, or a pragmatic search for a new doctrine of democratic 
socialism relevant to India. 


The inability to agree on a settled parliamentary strategy 
threatens the remaining vestiges of the socialist leadership’s 
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unity. Jayaprakash and those whose who support the new 
policy, some of whom are leaders in states will most benefit 
from it, emphasize the “totalitarian” trends of Congress’ 
monopoly of power in India, Electoral adjustments are there- 
fore justified as necessary in order to preserve democracy in 
India and to maintain the very existence of the party itself. 
Important leaders of the majority like H, V. Kamath have 
indicated that they would leave the party than strengthen the 
Congress; others like Asoka Mehta have threatened the same 
course if this policy strengthens the Communist Party and 
predict that new issues will split the party in the post-election 
period in those states where adjustments were made. The 
leadership therefore entered the 1957 general election, divided 
over parliamentary strategy and with the prospect of serious 
continuing conflict in the post-election period. 


Among most party leaders, the intellectual approach to 
party politics remains, Ideology, strategy and tactics are dis- 
cussed and adopted in perennial theses which analyse the 
nature of man and society as necessary prerequisites for 
theoretical clarity. Not the art of the possible, but a science 
of ideological clarity is presumed to be the necessary first step 
towards successful political action. 


Yet the emergence of countertrends of behaviour are dis- 
cernible, There is a growing scepticisms of the importance 
of ideology. Doctrinaire political concept are paid formal 
homage, but decisions are being made more and more on 
practival political grounds. T his was scen in the creation of 
the P.S.P. primarily out of “practical and pragmatic considera- 
tions’, as well as in the willingness of some central leaders to 
consider the possibility of co-operation with Congress, even 
including coalition and eventual merger. Further evidence 
is seen in the electoral adjustments with the left-wing parties 
in ‘Tranvancore-Cochin, the use of Congress support to achieve 
control of a ministry, and the refusal of the Praja Socialist 
ministry to resign in the face of demands within the party. 
But a group of leaders within the P.S.P. did not approve © 
the party’s policies of alliance and adjustments and there came 
a split and a new Socialist Party of India was formed under the 


« 
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leadership of Dr. Rammanohar Lohia in 1955 which even 
today exists, 


There were two most outstanding issues that engaged the 
socialist leadership and the public mind before the expulsion of 
or the formation of Lohia group, One revolved around the 
question of police firing in Tranvancore-Cochin by the Praja 
Socialist Government. The other revolved around the irrigation 
struggle in U.P. The two issues were interlinked in time as 
well as in import. If the P.S P. had at that time withdrawn its 
government and laid down a definite policy on police firing, it 
would have served the country well and have become the 
conscience of India. But the party failed to do so and there 
appeared the signs of moral decay in the party leadership. In 
the same way, the irrigation struggle in U.P., which brought in 
its wake the active possibility of a national and Massive struggle 
against injustice and exploitation and which served as a starting 
point of a nation-wide enthusiasm in socialist circles, was looked 
with disfavour. The prospect of a national Struggle aganist the 
Congress government appeared so frightening to the Praja 
Socialist leadership that it preferred to scatter away the gains 
and the enthusiasm of the irrigation struggle in U.P. The PSP 
leaders continuously talked of its fizzling out. This habit of 
talking of “fizzling out,” is characteristic of all weak-kneed 
“people. 


The question of struggle against the government and the 
related question of association with the government in order to 
reform it takes us back to the earlier episode of coalition nagotia- 
-tions with the Congress Party and the Betul Conference. That 
was the first occasion when the differences within the socialist 
movement of India came out forcefully into the open, The first 
public expression of conflict within the socialist movement took 
place over the issue of coalition with the ruling party, While 
some smaller protagonists of the co-operationist of coalitionist 
idea within the Praja Socialist Party held to it, the more 
outstanding protagonists had in the meanwhile made full circle 
and gone to the extent of adjustments or co-operation with 
the Communists against the Congress Party in the last general 
election. No further proof of the totally unstable character of 
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the Praja Socialist leadership would be necessary, also of its 
unprincipled opportunism. 


The main question here is whether the socialist movement 
in India under the P.S.P. leadership can stand on its own legs 
without aids and crutches either to the left or to the right, At 
Betul, in the beginning of 1953, it sought for aids and crutches 
to the right from the Congress Party. During the general 
elections of 1957, such sections as had stayed back with the 
Praja Socialist Party sought for aids and crutches from the 
Communist Party and, in fact, in all directions from right and 
left and top and bottom. There has been no convincing 
explanation for such a behaviour. Some have said that this was 
a survival election for the Praja Socialist Party. A party that 
buys its existence at such great cost and principles does not 
deserve to exist. A party that has lost all confidence in itself, 
that has no enduring visions nor long-range policies to follow 
and that must like a parasite seek its nourishment outside of 
itself must necessarily behave like the Praja Socialist Party, lean 
right and left, on the Congress Party in 1953 and on the 
Communist Party in 1957. 


In fact, the problem of organisation has been the main source 
of the weakness that errupts in the lack of principles or in fight- 
ing qualities. The socialist movement of India has never been 
a disciplined organisation; it has been more or less a collection 
of individuals. These individuals vary in the extent of their 
personal following and influence, some more powerful, others 
less, There never were any definite aims which an organisation 
could steadily follow. Responsibilities remain individualistic, 
Most of the work lies in speech-making or in intrigue and summit 
politics, All bottom politics, of steady change in behaviour and 
thought, of thousands who form the hard core of an organisation, 
there has been but little in the socialist movement of India. 
Comittee meetings except at the National or State level take 
place irregularly, if at all. There has been no attempt to enforce 
the constitution at the level of the unit, the constituency or even 
the district, Active members even do not mind to pay their 
dues regularly. The financial functioning of offices depend upon 
the skill and resourcefulness of particular office-bearers, and not 
on the responsible awareness of members as a whole, In such 
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a situation of organisational looseness, deceit and selfish pursuits 
have held the day. Inertia except in the sphere of speech- 
making and top manoeuvres has been widely prevalent. There 
has been almost no attempt at a person-to-person and a door-to- 
door approach in the socialist movement, no direct and intimate 
mass contact at the individual level, nor of attending to 
grievances, which require constructive or agitational work short 
of civil disobedience. Such an organisation of socialism was at 
best and at times spectacular; it could not consolidate itself, nor 
had it any deep educational value. This organisation has been 
tyrannical in the realm of free speech and the story of its 
numerous expulsions or resignations is particularly revealing, 
but it remains almost loose in the realm of action. 


Realizing the pressing need of the time, it is not surprising 
if some socialists seem to be striving to bridge up the differences 
between the Praja Socialist Party and the Socialist Party of 
Dr, Lohia. Now they have come to realise that there should be 
single socialist party to propagate the ideals of socialism and 
work for a socialist order in the country, But there are three 
conditions on which Dr, Lohia would not make any compromise 
with the P.S P, leaders. These are : No alliance with either the 
Congress or the Communist Party (as maintained in the Gaya 
thesis of the Party); complete internal democracy or freedom to 
discuss internal differences publicly; and, disciplined func- 
tioning of the party. It was on these issues that Dr. Lohia 
left the P.S.P. It is now conceded by both sections that there 
are no other ideological differences between the two, parties, 
since both of them believe in the ideal of “democratic socialism”, 
Itis learnt that Dr. Lohia is in favour of maintaining the 
P,S.P, flag and the P.S.P.’s election symbol (Hut) in the event 
of merger. But he is said to have suggested that the word 
‘Praja’ should be dropped from the Party’s name in the event 
of merger and to rename the Party as “Socialist Party”? to 
which most of the P.S.P. leaders, including Shri Jayaprakash 
Narain, have no objection. 


Although the P.S.P. and S.P. leaders are anxious to create a 
united party and the efforts are being made since 1957 in this 
direction, the merger of the Socialist Party with the P.S.P. 
appear to be difficult as Dr. Lohia does not want to surrender 
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any of the principles on which he left the P.S.P. Dr. Lohia 
consistently reiterates that in order to create one party of socia- 
lism the P.S.P. should accept in toto the present constitution, 
policy and programme of the Socialist Party. While the P.S.P. 
leaders are of the opinion that if “internal democracy includes 
freedom of unprincipled and undisciplined speech as enunciated 
by the Socialist Party of Dr. Lohia in its statement of principles 
only disruption and disharmony can be expected”. They also 
feel that if “inevitability of agitation includes permanent civil 
disobedience, the dissipation of socialist energy will be the 
consequence”. They put the blame ultimately on the Socialist 
Party, particularly on Dr. Lohia. In this connection Mr. Asoka 
Mehta, Chairman of the P.S.P. stated (on the 23rd July, 1961 
at Jabalpur while addressing the newsmen) that his party was 
prepared for a merger with the Socialist Party but the latter 
was not ready for such a merger due to an unreconciling 
attitude of Dr. Lohia. 

Under the circumstances the unification of the P.S.P. and 
the Socialist Party is rather difficult but not impossible. The 
difficulty mostly relates to misunderstanding of the point of 
view of each other and to false question of prestige raised by 
some leaders in both the camps. Hence it is the duty of all 
those who wish the progress of socialist movement in India to 
work sincerely for the reunification of both the camps. It is 
quite heartening that very recently in U.P. Vidhan Sabha the 
representatives of both the parties have joined hands, thereby 
creating a United Socialist Party. The unity in the U.P. 
legislature, itis hoped in many circles, would pave the way 
for organisational unity at the all-India level. It has been 
suggested at a meeting of U.S.P. legislators on the 13th February, 
1963 that a national convention of Praja Socialist and Socialist 
legislators should be called in Lucknow to discuss socialist 
unity. They are of the opinion that if the U.S.P, members 
stand firmly the national leaders of the two parties can be 
compelled to get together on the basis of the Socialist Party 
manifesto. In the wake of such a constructive suggestion it 
will be wrong to apportion the blame on any one. 


However, the socialist movement in India, on the whole, 


lacks proper organisation and well-planned policies and actions, 
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And if the socialists fail to direct their attention towards these 
shortcomings, the prospects of socialist movement in India 
would become all the more dimmed. The divided leadership 
is bound to create confusion in socialists’ political thinking and 
disappoint the people of socialist persuasion. Yet it would be 
wrong to end on a note of pessimism, Despite their failure in 
the sphere of organisation, the socialists have made their own 
unique contribution to Indian politics, They have included 
in their ranks some of the most intelligent minds of India and 
they have been intensely articulate and very clear sighted. It 
was largely socialist pressures which brought about the 

agrarian programme in the 1930's, It was, in fact, 
not Mr, Nehru, but the socialist who first advocated neutralism 
as the foreign policy most appropriate for free India. And 
it would not be going too far to say that Congress ‘Socialism’ 
_ itself, as expressed in the Avadi resolution, arose largely out 
of the pressures for social and economic reconstruction exerted 
by the socialists... These achievements may be remembered 
side by side with the Party’s shortcomings as a political 
organisation. 


1 Refer to A Programme for National Revival, Bombay, 1950, and 
Thirteen Point Programme of the Hind Kisan Panchayat to End 
Poverty, 1950. 
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Democracy 
is often used nowadays in an extended sense to cover other 
things besides forms of government. We come across phrases 
like «economic democracy’ and ‘social democracy’, which have 
only this in common with the political use of the word that 
they suggest some sort of egalitarianism, Bryce remarked 
that, in America and Australia, to describe a person as 
‘democratic’ meant that he was ‘a person of simple and friendly 
spirit and genial manners, “a good mixer”, and who, what- 
ever his wealth or status, makes no assumption of superiority’. 
When a word is so far extended, it is well on the way to 
becoming meaningless, except as an expression of approval or 
disapproval. In this chapter, I shall confine myself to the 
meaning democracy conveys in India as well as its actual 
functioning here. 

Though ‘democracy’ means different things according to 
the political ideals favoured by the speaker, it may be possible, 
nevertheless, to ascertain what it means in a certain type of 
context. In India, the term ‘democracy’ means a great deal 
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more than its usual connotation. First of all, it means econo- 
mic change. The need for change, the urgency in bringing 
about change, are probably the overtones of the term ‘demo- 
cracy’ that have the most powerful impact on the Indian mind, 
The nature of the desired change, too, forms part of the mean- 
ing. There must be significant economic progress. This 
Progress must be accomplished not through making the rich 
richer and providing opportunities for the further growth of 
concentrations of economic power, but through improving 
conditions for the underpriviledged—the bulk of the popula- 
tion—reducing glaring economic inequalities among citizens, 
and appropriately mobilizing national resources for the benefit 
of the whole people. There must be significant economic 
Progress for bringing about, in fact as in law, true economic 
equality among all citizens. Continuous effort towards econo- 
mic betterment and justice is thus for the Indian implicit in 
democracy. In its absence, much of the content of the term 
would be lost for him. In some countries, where the majority 
of inhabitants have made great social and economic gains, or 
where despite considerable discontent on this score the system 
has become a habit of mind, status quo government in social 
and economic matters over several years may still be seriously 
-considered democracy. In India, it is very doubtful if it 
would, 


Along with economic change, the intention of democracy 
in India is also government by the people through representa- 
tives selected by the people at free, lawfully held elections, It 
does not mean precisely a majority opinion for a government, 
so formed, to reflect. Most political issues involve conflicts of 
minority claims, each interest group exerting pressure to have 
the matter decided in its favour. Even on issues which affect 
the bulk of the people, it is unusual to find as many as twenty 
per cent of them sufficiently concerned to form any definite 
Opinion. And there is nothing undemocratic about a govern- 
ment’s adopting unpopular policies. It must hope that its 
moral authority and good reputation are enough to maintain 
Support, and that experience will vindicate it. In practice, 
we do not ask only whether a policy is popular but whether it 
is rationally justifiable ; and opposition usually cries ‘No man- 
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date’ only when it has decided on quite other grounds that a 
policy is wrong. Hence democracy does not presuppose majo- 
rity opinions on every matter, nor does it require that govern- 
ment should reflect them even where they exist, It requires 
only that governors should periodically satisfy a majority of 
electors in order to remain in authority. But in practice, it 
usually means attending to a great varicty of sectional claims, 
in the hope that out of the mass of individuals governed, enough 
will be satisfied with the treatment they have received to put 
the government back into power. The majority principle is 
important in a democracy mainly as a way of ensuring sensiti- 
vity to the widest possible range of interests, It is this sensiti- 
vity which distinguishes democracies from plebiscitary dictator- 
ships. 


But this is not the only condition for making a government 
in democracy responsive to the people, The tendency of every 
government today is to become more and more authoritative 
by usurping as much power as possible. Hence to make 
democracy politically meaningful it is indispensable to decent- 
ralize the powers and make the people work for themselves. 
This is all the more necessary in India where the masses are 
mostly uneducated and hence politically inactive. Mahatma 
Gandhi was correct in his assertion that democracy should be 
organised through self-governing village communities and local 
self-governments in India in order to make the people self- 
reliant and self-dependent. 

> 

Over and above, democracy in India stands for social 
equality, In a country, where casteism and communalism 
divide the people into several upper and lower castes and 
communal groups and where a large section of the population 
is looked down upon and treated as slaves and’ sub-human 
beings, democracy has no future, In the face of social inequa- 
ities and religious bigotry it is most urgent on the part of the 
ruling government to take drastic steps to get rid of them as 
early as possible, At the same time, all social and political 
organisations in the country also must direct their efforts to- 
wards establishing social equality and religious and national 


unity. 
& 
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Thus in India, democracy conveys three things : the econo- 
mic change, the self-government and the social and religious 
unity, On the basis of right handling of these alone we can 
correctly assess the working of democracy in India, 


ECONOMIC CHANGE 


India is predominantly an agricultural country and Indian 
life does not centre round one or more metropolitan cities, as 
is the case with some industrialized Western countries. If 
life in a few industrial centres is disorganised the entire life of 
the nation will not be paralysed. That is why Mahatma 
Gandhi not only worked for political freedom but for the 
reconstruction of Indian society as well on an equalitarian basis. 
His schemes of reconstruction were based on the ideas of 
social freedom and economic equality through the organisation 
of cottage industries, He evolved non-violent type of indigen- 
ous socialism. Gandhi’s idea of indigenous socialism, reflected 
in his programme for decentralised industry, was based not on 
any idealistic considerations of asceticism, love of poverty or 
on purely moral and spiritual grounds. It was based upon 
practical good sense which took into consideration Indian econo- 
mic conditions. The Indian economists in Gandhi’s time 
never appreciated his standpoint. The fact was that when 
the country was under foreign rule the Indian economists 
were not called upon to face the problems of reconstruction of 
the country, Nor did the average politician bother about 
these problems, He conveniently thought that somehow every- 
thing would be all right once the hindrance of foreign ryle 
was removed and Indians allowed to manage their own affairs 
or the politician was allowed to arrange them, But after 
independence, the government, their economic advisers and 
the people, in general, have to think about problems of recons- 
truction and to suggest suitable ways and means to strengthen 
the economy of the country, As soon as the Congress govern- 
ment assumed power it was faced with deficiency of goods of 
all sorts. Food imports cost the country a hundred crores of 
rupees per year. Our sterling balances with England were 
being rapidly depleted. Immediately, therefore, the cry was 
‘Produce or Perish’, In the First Five-Year Plan increased 
Production in agriculture was the predominant objective in 
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order to make India self-sufficient in food. The statistician, 
with his figures which can prove or disprove anything, was 
there to support the contention that India could not be self- - 
sufficient in food. The emphasis, therefore, was on agriculture 
and irrigation and nearly one thousand and eighteen crores of 
rupees, 43,15% of the total outlay, were spent on these 
projects. In the Second Five-Year Plan too nearly fourteen 
hundred and cighty one crores of rupees, 30.8%, of the total 
outlay, were spent on both agriculture and irrigation. In the 
Third Plan, there is a provision to spend near about twenty five 
hundred and eighteen crores of rupees (both in public and 
private sectors), 22% of the total outlay, on these projects. On 
the basis of such an enormous amount being spent on these 
projects, the government claims that the country has attained 
self-sufficiency in food production. Such a claim may sound 
plausible to a person who relies solely on statistics, but to the 
people who live in this country and experience daily rise in the 
prices of food the claim of self-sufficiency in food production 
seems to be quite overstated...... However, it can be stated 
without being complacent at all that although India cannot be 
regarded as fully self-sufficient in food production so far, the 
food position is not quite unsatisfactory. 


But this has not solved the problems of raising the standard 
of living and providing employment to the people effectively, 
although the official world claims that the condition of the 
village people has improved and more people have received 
work with the improvement in agriculture and irrigation 
facilities. For better distribution of wealth and for providing 
employment to the people decentralization of industry is 
highly essential, particularly in India. But the production of 
manufactured goods has been largely left to private big industry, 
which has received not only large loans from the government 
but also other facilities. Although there was some mention 
in the First Five-Year Plan of the encouragement of cottage 
and village industry and a modest amount was assigned for 
it, only a small portion of it was ever spent. The First Five- 
Year Plan had its effect on industrial production, but along 
with it there was also an increase in unemployment. The 
increased unemployment was put to the debit of increasev 
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population. This shows that the Planners did not know their 
job fully, inasmuch as they had forgotten this very powerful 
disturbing factor in their otherwise very scientific calculations ! 
That in India any Planner should forget to take into account 
this factor of population—production, the most flourishing of 
our home industry, is strange indeed ! Anyway, when increased 
unemployment could not be concealed under the haze of 
statistics the official world had to admit it, Something had 
to be done to convince the people that the government was 
alive to this tragic problem of increasing unemployment. Even 
orthodox economists were constrained to admit that in the 
prevailing conditions in India the only way to tackle increasing 
unemployment was a measure of decentralization of industry. 
Yet many in the government holding key positions, are unwil- 
ling to think in terms of decentralized industry, except as the 
most convenient and the cheapest way of paying some sort 
of unemployment dole and diminishing to some extent inflation 
due to the expenditure on heavy industry, which cannot be 
met with from normal sources however stretched. Anyway, 
more money in the Second Five-Year Plan was assigned to home 


and village industry. And in the Third Five-Year Plan, 
according to the figures available, nearly five hundred and 


thirty nine crores of rupees will be spent on the development 
of home and village industry in both public and private 
Sectors. This appears to be good so far as it goes, but it has 
not been in a position to resuscitate cottage and village indus- 
tries. It is also apparent that the Plans have not checked 
inflation and unemployment both in rural areas and in the 
cities. Unemployment in cities, particularly among > the 
educated class, is more troublesome and dangerous than 
unemployment in rural areas in spite of installation of big 
industries. The conditions in India lend support to the 
economic ideas of Gandhiji. Other economic patterns may 
be suited for other countries but for India there seems to be 
no escape from a great deal of decentralized industry. Economic 
science so far seems to have concerned itself merely with the 
production, exchange, distribution and consumption of material 
goods to the neglect of the human factor. The human problem 
is more concerned with how the different economic processes 
are carried on and how they affect the lives of the people 
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engaged in them, than with mere material results, Gandhiji 
always said that what is morally good and desirable cannot be 
bad politics or bad economics. When he said this, he was 
thinking in terms of men and not machines, mechanical power 
or material goods. The Western economists are slowly 
recognising this point of view. They may not talk in moral 
terms but they do talk in terms of sociology. Sociology is 
concerned with the whole of life, individual and collective. 
Economics that concerns itself merely with material goods that 
have an exchange value, is a onesided and partial study. 


Lastly, let me also say a few words about the socialistic 
colour which the Congress, the ruling party in the country, 
after accepting ‘the socialist pattern of society’ as its goal at 
Avadi Session wants to give to Indian democracy. Congress 
socialism which is taking a concrete shape in the form of 
Five-Year Plans insists on raising of standard of living and 
providing more employment rather than on the distribution 
of income, It appears to be a curious mixture of social and 


economic measures which primarily aims at pulling the 
country out of its social and economic stagnation of centuries. 


It is different from communism and European socialism. 
Equitable distribution of wealth is common in both communsim 
and European socialism. ‘Their measures are public ownership 
of key industries, taxation in proportion to income, raising 
income level of low-income groups and providing a network 
of social services. They insist more on the distribution of 
income and on providing social benefits to lower-income 
groups while Congress socialism lays more emphasis on higher 
national income through heavy taxation, higher rate of capital 
investment, and not on providing social benefits and equitable 
distribution of wealth, The ruling party wants to increase 
the productive capacity of the country rather than to remove 
the economic inequalities, And for that a very high rate of 
taxation has been imposed which has practically crushed the 
lower and middle classes. ` As for the rich, they can yield 
much more, but deficiencies in the taxation machinery make 
this impossible, Experience shows that the more the rich 
are taxed, the more they evade, Until evasion is made 
criminal, jailable offence, there is no likelihood that government 
will find the resources for the Plans from this quarter, 4 
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Thus the planning of India’s economic development has 
not been sound. It is not well controlled and co-ordinated and 
it has not made the masses of the country conscious of the 
planning. Their attention is diverted towards it only when they 
are asked to pay for it. There is a general apathy among the 
people towards the Plans of India’s economic development. 
There is great waste and lack of understanding on the part 
of the planners. The giant Sindri Fertiliser Plant rose without 
a parallel effort to analyse the varying soil in different parts 
of the country. Vana-Maholsava is observed every year. 
Saplings are planted by thousands only to perish for lack of 
water and care. The green belts which could save our soil 
die at birth. Some of the finest scientific laboratories in the 
world have been built, but the work of the scientist is seldom 
linked to the needs of the nation. We have built the impressive 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory, forgetting that steam 
locomotion has given way to diesel power. Steel is short and 
so is cement, but we waste them in luxury homes and grandiose 
plants which the nation can ill-afford. We import automobile- 
assembling plants, scatter them all over the country, and use 
only a small per cent of their capacity, while a small degree 
of integration might have helped to make us self-sufficient in 
cars and trucks, Factories and workshops in almost every 
industry can increase output, but no one bothers to bring 
order to this anarchy even though many reports of foreign 
experts point to this incredible situation. As for electricity 
from multi-purpose projects, it is utilized but not always to 
the best advantage. The list is long and unending. . 

This story of lack of balance, co-ordination and perspective 
will be repeated, it appears, during the next plan also unless 
there is a massive effort to shake free the planners and adminis- 
‘trators from their old and leisurely attitudes. And there is 
` only one way of doing this, whatever be the genius and 
heritage of India. The people must be associated at every 
level in the discussion and implementation of plans, Itis 
their experience, their needs, their knowledge, born from 
daily work and struggle, which can act as an infallible compass. 
No brain-waving from the top can cure the disease afflicting 


India. 
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Now we come to the problem of self-government in India. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In India the new constitution was inaugurated on the 
26th January, 1950 which stands as much for political freedom 
as it stands for economic democracy. To provide political 
freedom the constitution grants certain fundamental rights 
to the people, But this is not enough, For an effective 
political democracy the powers must be decentralized to make 
the people govern themselves through a system of local self- 
government. Further, the fact that the Government of India 
has determined a course of action favourable to a ‘socialist 
pattern of society’ increases the significance of local adminis- 
trative and political responses to Central and State direction, 
The success or failure of India’s political democracy, and 
indeed of more general political aspiration as stated in her 
constitution, may well depend upon the adequacy of needed 
reforms in the governmental processes at village, town and 
district levels. 


The fundamental principle of local self-government is that 
the clients of governmental policies, namely the citizenry, 
should be consulted regularly and, indzed, be encouraged to 
suggest lines of action that should be enacted by the higher 
organs of government to meet locally felt needs. But the 
difficulty is that the principle of local consultation is often 
interpreted in odd and curious ways, to include the following : 
sentimentalists and native democrats appear to believe that a free 
society consists largely in a balancing of locally felt needs, with 
the sectional variants of opinion being channelled upwards 
primarily because of the necessity of balancing local interests 
on the scales of higher authority; or, administrators in parti- 
cular, but no mean number of politicians also, manipulate the 
many voices of local opinion to suit their own views set a 
priori. ‘The manipulatory thesis of point two is such a common 
situation hovering in the interstices of all politics that little 
more need be said about that, Point one, however, is of 
special importance as regards India where the logical, theore- 
tical—and very real—conflicts between Central and State 
direction and local initiative and responsibility have not been 


squarely met as yet. 
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It must be admitted that now there appears to be little 
demand in India for substantially increasing the real powers 
of local government, except perhaps in the cases of municipali- 
ties and the great city corporations. Respect for the relative 
impartiality and efficiency of the collectors of India remains 
high, Close observers of district administration seldom report 
local people pleading for an increase in local responsibility 
for local affairs. On the contrary, the consensus of opinion 
favours the retention of strong collectorates as protection 
against predatory incursions on the purse and powers of local 
affairs by local politicians. How much of this negative 
attitude stems from a realistic appraisal of the shortcomings— 
inexperience, corruption, nepotism of local authorities, and 
how much from an experienced understanding of collectors’ 
power, is difficult to say. That it is difficult to say lends 
support to the fact that we know little about the administration 
versus-local authority aspects of Indian politics. But we can 
be sure that as long as administrative patterns of effective 
power and local government with limited authority persist, 
it will be to the collector, rather than to the district board 
chairman or the headmen of villages to whom one should go 
for authoritative judgements on affairs in the district. 


» For a variety of reasons, local government in India appears 
to have low drawing power for any but persons with modest 
ambitions in politics or administration. As in the trade unions, 
so also in student organisations and, of course, in all-India 
politics, it is very often the least well equipped persons who 
aspire to represent the localities. As long as this situation 
exists, the district officers may remain secure in their domains. 
As and when one or more political parties decide to bring 
organised politics to the districts, the situation may change 
rapidly. 


It is quite disappointing that the local bodies in India are 
not functioning democratically, Either they have become the 
asylums of dirty party politics or they are not granted extensive 
powers which they ought to have, to be worth their name, In 
a democratic and welfare-bound state, a vast number of public 
spirited local leaders are needed to look after the local interests 
of the people. One of the major bottlenecks in India’s political 
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democracy is the failure of the cities, towns and villages to 
produce a sufficient number of men capable of serving the local 
interests. It is quite probable that greater priority given to the 
extent of local governmental powers of initiative, and greater 
attention given to the importance of local sentiments—seriously 
considered when put forth by elected local bodies and gram 
panchayats—would help to create the atmosphere necessary to 
encourage the best of local men to participate in the local 
constructive activities, 


Another serious drawback in Indian democracy is the 
ignorance of the electorate. Indian people happen to be so 
inert and lethargic by nature that they do not want to bother 
their heads about the policies of the government. The result 
is that vague words, symbols, or colourful personalities appeal 
more than detailed discussion about political issues. ‘Leave 
it to the expert’, grumbles the Indian citizen, ‘after all, what 
difference does it make which way I vote ? My vote is of such 
infinitesimal importance in deciding the result. Anyway, 
politics bore me’, He depends too much upon the government 
and such an attitude of the Indian citizen rather encourages the 
government to usurp more and more powers. Even the role of 
various political parties in enlivening the interest of the mass of 
citizens on the political and economic questions of the country 
remains ineffective. Instead of training the citizens in the art 
of self-government and forming a strong opposition in the 
parliament and state assemblies of the country, the leaders of 
the political parties seem to be busy more in either maintaining 
theig, own positions within their parties or in the nasty struggles 
between the parties. Not only this, but the internal organisa- 
tions of the political parties cannot be called democratic at all. 
Mostly their policies and working are being framed and 
controlled by the topmost leaders, and not by the rank and 
file. Under the circumstances it cannot be said that political 
democracy in India is functioning satisfactorily and that there 
is drive towards the self-government in the country. 


In fact, our democratic structure is what the Britishers have 
offered us, and those of us who know of the torturous ways of 
bourgeois and centralized democracy are not enthusiastic at all. 
India was ruled by Preventive Detention Acts which denied 
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any sort of trial to the accused. Police firings and repression 
still continue asa tradition of administration, now headed by 
the very men who adorned the country’s jails some years back. 
It appears as if the freedom to starve, the freedom to remain 
naked, and a host of other such “freedoms” still remain the facts 
of the new democratic India. In spite of high sounding slogans 
and resolutions the leaders of the ruling party, with the 
exception of a very few persons whom we can count on fingers, 
do not seem to be interested in going out of the traditional way 
of ruling the country with high-handedness. 


Lastly, wecome to the point of social and religious unity 
which should also be regarded as a test of satisfactory function- 
ing of democracy. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS UNITY 


India is a vast country, having a variety of religions, castes 
and communities. This variety has proved a great menace to 
the unity of the country as the differences in castes, creeds and 
communities poison the minds of the people and divide them 
against one another. Due to strong communalism and casteism 
in India much energy has been frittered away. And for the 
rebuilding of economy and the practice of democracy it is 
necessary that energy of our people should be pooled up and 
directed towards the constructive activities. 

Keeping in view this fact, some articles in the new constitu- 
tion of India were kept. These articles and the preamble of the 
constitution not only explain the necessity of social and religious 
unity in the country, but they also call upon the government to 
direct its efforts positively towards such a unity. Under 
Articles, 15 and 16 of the constitution, the State shall not 
discriminate against any citizen on grounds of religion, race and 
caste, and equality of opportunity will be provided for all 
citizens in matters relating to employment or appointment to 
any office under the state. Under Article no. 17 untouchability 
is abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden, The 
enforcement of any disability arising out of untouchability shall 
be an offence punishable in accordance with law, 


Social justice and social security is recognised in Article 39 
which says that the ownership and control of the material 
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resources of the community are to be distributed as best to 
subserve the common good, that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in the concentration of wealth and means 
of production to the common detriment. Article 44 calls upon 
the State to secure for all the citizens a uniform civil code. 
Article 46 makes it obligatory on the part of the State to promote 
with special care the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people, and in particular, of the 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes and to protect them 
from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. These 
articles commit the State government to take necessary and 
suitable steps for securing just and humane conditions of work 
and for effecting social and religious harmony in the country. 


But, in spite of positive enforcement of these articles the 
differences between the upper and lower castes and between 
the various communal and religious groups have not been 
bridged up. The members of the lower castes feel the yoke of 
the higher castes more than that of the Vaishyas, the moneyed 
classes. The mutual rivalries in India centre more round 
caste than class differences. For instance, the Brahmins excite 
imore resentment and opposition, sometimes even hatred, among 
the non-Brahmins, particularly among the scheduled castes, 
than do rich capitalists, be they Marwaris, Gujratis, or southern 
Chettiars. 


Casteism and communalism seem to have grown more 
potent to foil the strength and democracy of the country. It 
is trug that the leaders of the various castes and religious and 
communal groups are responsible for encouraging the people 
to fight against one another in the name of caste, creed, 
religion and language, but it is also equally true that the 
political parties, including the ruling party of the country, 
are misguiding the people in order to achieve their political 
games. The leaders of the communal groups and political 
parties, instead of strengthening the unity of the country, are 
engaged in inciting the people to agitate for the creation of 
new provinces on the basis of language and the strength of the 
population ofa particular community and think in terms of 
communities such as Gujratis, Maharashtriyans. Sikhs, and 
so on, and not in terms of Indians. What to speak of the 
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people, the communal and political leaders even do not spare 
the students and utilize them for election and other political 
purposes. The result is that the students are becoming more 
and more rowdy and indisciplined, and in the face of such 
happenings the future of Indian democracy is not safe. 
Casteism and communalism will always be dangerous in this 
country so long as a drastic social reorganisation of Indian 
life does not take place. The danger is also heightened by 
the willingness of political and communal leaders to act as agent 
provocateurs for imperialism. Nehru’s repeated warnings in 
this direction are not without foundation. 


Further, the working of Indian democracy is also disturbed 
by the constant reciprocal suspicion and hatred between the 
Hindus and Muslims. Although 16 years have passed, they 
have not learnt to live together like brothers peacefully, 
Hence democracy in India in all its implications—economic, 
political, social and religious, is not functioning satisfac- 
torily. There is too much waste of energy and wealth for 
which both the government and our so-called political and 
communal leaders are responsible, 


India is passing through one of the most critical periods 
of her history. Whatever little has been achieved so far will 
be destroyed, if consolidation does not take place of the many 
positive features of the present situation, To quote the words 
of Lord Attlee, the former Prime Minister of England, 
“democracy is not just electing a few people. It must be 
carried right through the whole community. For, it is not 
just a political system. Itisa way of life.” In view of the 
above remark, it is highly indispensable for the government as 
well as for the different political parties and religious and 
communal associations to realise their responsibility and work 
whole-heartedly for the re-building of India’s economy and 
the integration of its social and political life, 
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position of woman has never been the same anywhere in the 
world as itis today. Ideas about woman’s place in a man’s 
world are constantly changing. It would be incorrect to assume 
that the position of woman in ancient societies was one of 
thraldom, and that all changes since have been for the better. 
Nor can it be denied that definite progress has been made in 
recent years towards equality between men and women in the 
eyes of the law in some countries. But we are only too 
familiar with situations where the spirit of the law can be 
frustrated by the social prejudice and mental reservations of 
large sections of the community. 

In India, the position of woman varies from caste to caste 
as it has varied from time to time. Hindu society is caste; 
structured, The impact of the caste is evident even in some 
sections of the non-Hindu communities of India. As the 
structure of family and kinship and the nature of inter-personal 
relations in the intra-family setting are governed by caste to 
an appreciable extent, some comprehension of this system is 
necessary. 
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Hindu society is split into a large number of segmentary 
divisions called Jati or castes. These segments, in relation to 
one another, are characterized by an ascribed system of status 
evaluation. In other words, the ritual status of a person 
depends upon the fact of his birth into a caste. Each caste 
maintains its special status by certain observances that are 
calculated to preserve its purity by avoiding all polluting 
contacts with other castes. 


In the caste system the primary emphasis is on status evalu- 
ation on the ritual plane. Ritual status has always been 
distinguished from economic and political status, and its 
Supreme significance has been generally recognised, A 
Kshatriya king may be powerful anda Vaisya trader may be 
rich, but their ritual status will be rated lower than that of 
the poorest Brahman. Although there is some historical 
evidence of vertical mobility of castes from a lower to a higher 
ritual status, in the well-developed scheme of caste-organisation 
instances of successful upward movement are not many, The 
structure has been able to maintain itself because of the 
strong hold of the twin concepts of karma and dharma on the 
Hindu mind. These concepts are fundamental to Hinduism. 
The ideal scheme of life recommended by the Scriptures 
recognises the necessity and interdependence of economic 
pursuits, bodily satisfactions, worship and ritual, and the quest 
for salvation, and prescribes appropriate approaches to them 
separately for each level of castes, One must follow the path 
appropriate to one’s own station in life, and should constantly 
endeavour to avoid pap (sin) and earn punya (merit), his 
alone can ensure a better future, The unquestioning acceptance 
of pre-ordained fate is further aided by the view that the 
material world and its manifestations are in the final analysis 
an illusion (maya), and not a reality. 


The multifarious goals of life can only be realized through 
family. This is strictly the view of Hindu Scriptures, The 
family carries forward the prescribed economic pursuits and 
offers the only recognised outlets for the satisfaction of human 
passions, While it thus caters to the material and animal needs 
of man, asa ritual unit it also looks afier his spiritual needs 
and is expected to pave the way for the ultimate goal of 
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salvation, Because the prescribed way differs for the different 
levels of castes, the general ethos of families at different levels 
is also necessarily different. The organization and value- 
orientations of the families are thus largely governed by their 
caste, 

Family life represents a necessary and essential stage in the 
life cycle of an individual. Beginning with the stage of 
celibate life, the cycle must be completed through three other 
stages : the stage of family life, the stage of resignation from 
worldly goals and pursuits, and the stage of renunciation of 
all worldly connections, Family life is not possible without 
marriage. As no-one can discharge his formal worldly 
obligations without entering this stage, marriage is considered 
to be a biological, social, economic and religious necessity. 


According to Hindu ideals, marriage is a sacrament. It is 
a union not for one life only, but for eternity. Ideally it is 
irrevocable; divorce and widow remarriage are, therefore, out of 
the question. But these ideals were applied more strictly only 
to the three upper levels, or castes—the Brahman, the Kshat- 
riya and the Vaisya. The Sudras and the untouchables were 
always regarded as more worldly, and as such they were 
exempted not only from the requirements of the stages of 
resignation and renunciation, but were also permitted divorce 
and remarriage. 


Even today, tradition has a very considerable hold on Indian 
society, and even the Western-educated have shown great 
selectivity in accepting norms and values from the modern 
Western model, The structural base of the society is still 
largely founded on tradition; although the changes brought 
about in its fabric during the last hundred years, particularly 
the second half of them, are by no means insignificant. 


To be true, Hindu society is by no means an Indian society, 
but the complexity of this part alone is so great that a balanced 
presentation of it involves several insurmountable difficulties. 
India is a sub-continent with traditions dating back to the 
hoary past. It has been a veritable melting-pot of ethnic 
groups and cultures, each of whom has made some significant 
contribution to the emergent pattern of the society, And to 
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assess an exact position of a woman in Indian society, it is 
essential to go back to the pages of long history of caste-ridden 
and religion-bound Hindu society. According to the classical 
texts, it will be convenient to consider the changing position of 
woman in four different periods of the evolution of Indian 
society : the age of Vedas, the age of the Brahmanas, the age of 
Sutras and Epics and the age of later Smritis. 


At the dawn of the Vedic age (roughly from 2500 B, C, to 
1500 B. G.) in India, women had considerable freedom, Girls 
were educated like boys and had to pass through a period of 
celibate life. Educated brides of this age had naturally an 
effective voice in the selection of their partners in life. Occas- 
ional love marriages, which eventually enjoyed the blessings of 
the parents, are also noted, In social and religious gatherings 
they occupied a prominent position, Women had absolute 
equality with men in the eyes of religion; they could perform 
ritual sacrifices independently and were not regarded as an 
impediment to religious pursuits, The position of the wife was 
an honoured one in the family, There were instances of 
polygamy, but ordinarily monogamy was the rule, Widow 
marriage was permitted, but this was usually within the family, 
It is also known that, in this period, women had an effective say 
in the political matters. Thus, in the Vedic age, women 
enjoyed an honourable position in Hindu society and that they 
were mostly treated as equal partners of men, 


In the age of Brahmans (from 1500 B. C. to 500 B.C.), some 
changes took place in the position of women, but these changes 
were gradual, In this period, the system of sending out 
girls to famous teachers or centres of education came to be 
discouraged. Their religious rights and privileges were also 
curtailed to a considerable degree. Widow remarriage was 


still permitted, but women had ceased to attend public 
meetings, 


The relative freedom allowed to women in these two 
periods can be attributed to political and religious causes. 
According to Dr, Altekar : “The general freedom and better 
Status which women enjoyed in the Vedic age was largely due 
to men being engrossed in the work of conquest and consolida- 
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tion. Women used to take an active part in agriculture and 
the manufacture of cloth, bows and arrows, and other war 
materials, They were thus useful members of society, and 
could not be treated with an air of patronage and contempt....” 
Although some restrictions were put with regard to the religious 
and political privileges of women in the age of the Brahmanas, 
they still enjoyed an honoured position in the household, could 
move freely in the family and society and took an intelligent 
part in public affairs. 


But the position of woman changed considerably in the 
age of Sutras and Epics (500 B.C. to 500 A.D.). The introduc- 
tion of the non-Aryan wife into the Aryan household was 
largely responsible for this change. Aryan rule had now 
become established over the greater part of India. The 
indigenous population was incorporated into the social structure 
of the conquerors as the fourth, or Sudra, level, and provided 
a huge semi-servile population. When the two ethnic groups 
proceeded to live together peacefully, inter-marriages became 
inevitable. But the non-Aryan wife with her ignorance of the 
Sanskrit language and Hindu religion could not enjoy the 
same religious privileges as the Aryan consort. Instances 
where the husband attempted to associate the non-Aryan wile 
with his religious sacrifices led to the priests declaring that 
the non-Aryan wife was unfit for such religious rituals. When 
this rule was defied, the final solution to the problem was to 
declare all women unfit for Vedic studies and religious duties. 
The growing complexity of the rituals connected with the 
Vedic sacrifices further contributed to the deterioration of 
women’s status. 


The theory of the perpetual tutelage of woman was clearly 
formulated and expressed during this age. Manu, the supreme 
law-giver of Hindu society, ordained that the father should 
protect her while she was a maiden, the husband when she 
. was married, and the son when her husband was no more ; 
at no stage was she to be left unprotected. This led to the 
creation of sense of inferiority in women. Gradually it was 
assumed that a woman deserved no independence; she ought 
not to do anything on her own responsibility in childhood, 


or youth, or even in old age. 
t 
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The position of women continued to change in this period. 
From the theological viewpoint women came to be regarded 
as of the same status as the Sudras. And by 500 A. D. they 
were totally denied the opportunities of education. Faith, 
almost blind faith, developed in women to the detriment of 
rationalism, 


Down to the twelfth century there existed staunch opposi- 
tion to the custom of purdah. During this period, however, the 
influence of the Moslem conquerors began to be felt, and their 
customs and manners were gradually imitated. The custom 
of purdah began to spread among the higher classes in Northern 
India, but was not followed in Southern India, Another 
reason for the adoption of this custom was the additional 
protection it offered to the women, and there is some evidence 
that women themselves welcomed the custom at the time, 


Many cultured and rich Hindu families were ruined by 
the Moslem conquest, They could no longer make special 
arrangements for the education of their daughters, and the 
number ofwomen who could read and write further dwindled, 
At the beginning of the British rule, female education had 
practically disappeared from Hindu communities, 


With these changes in the status of women, it was inevitable 
that their character and personalities should also be affected. 
Uneducated, considered on a level with the Sudras, married 
before their characters were fully developed, transferred from 
the loving and sympathetic atmosphere of the parents’ house 
to house of the parents-in-law where an atmosphere of awe 
prevailed, apprehensive of suppression, frequently forced to drag 
on a miserable existence in an interminable widowhood, their 
character suffered from forced repression in some directions 
and unnatural stimulation in others. They had no status in 
society ; none in their own estimation. They were more 
like puppets which move when someone else pulls the strings 
than individual human beings with minds of their own, 


EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 


The unequal position of women in India had its critics even 
in the early stages. Medieval, India saw a number of 
movements, which, though often religious heresies in origin, 
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advocated social reform. Religious reformers of the time 
attacked the rights which the priests had assumed as the 
guardians and interpreters of religion. In some ways similar 
to the leaders of the Reformation in Europe, they wished to 
bring true religion to the uneducated. They used the everyday 
speech of the people and not the court language, and were 
thus able to reach a large audience. It is significant that 
women were encouraged to participate in this new religious 
expression and to attend gatherings for prayers, and so on. 
Unfortunately, none of these movements conducted systematic 
campaigns against the various social injustices Thus their 
protest weakened through the years, and orthodoxy once more 
established itself. Organised movements for social reform did 
not start until the early nineteenth century. The impetus then 
came from a group of thinkers of remarkable perception, and 
also from the fact that the socio-economic structure of Indian 
society had begun to change, as indeed had that of practically 
all Asian societies. The intrusion of Europe into the history of 
Asia in the seventeenth century had hastened the downfall of 
the traditional social structures in Asia, and had introduced 
anew set of ideas, those that were current at the time in 
Europe. It was to take a couple of centuries for these ideas 
to grow in Asian soil, but by the nineteenth century Indian 
society had begun to respond to them, 


In India, the history of the emancipation of women began 
with a number of people who questioned their existing status 
in Indian society. The questioning originated in two sources of 
thinking. One, known as Revivalism, objected that the exis- 
ting status of women was not in keeping with the very ancient 
tradition, which was far more liberal, This group spoke ofa 
Utopian part and desired a return to it. They stressed the 
gentle and submissive qualities of a woman, assuming that 
emancipation, or rather liberalization, was to come asa gift 
from the male section of the community, But the second group, 
known asthe Reformers, objected to the subordinate position 
of women because they believed in the equality of the sexes 
and individval liberty. They took it for granted that society 
- was not healthy as long as women were kept in a state of sub- 
jugation. The Reformers were impressed by the humanism 


t 
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-and application of rational thought in the European philosophy 

of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. ‘The Works of 
Mill and Bentham were favoured by this group. They were 
interested in the speculations of European intellectuals on 
society and social patterns. They were convinced of the 
necessity for social and political reform in India, and of this 
being the only means by which India could once more emerge 
with a civilization that she could be proud of. 


By far the most outstanding person amongst the Reformers 
was Ram Mohan Roy. He founded the Brahmo Samaj in 
1928, an organization of the people who had ideas similar to 
his own, and who were in favour of reform, Roy and his 
supporters strongly attacked inhuman practices such as the 
burning of widows. They supported the social reforms plan- 
ned by Lord Bentinck, the then Governor-General of India. 
Roy pleaded against such customs as female infanticide, the 
burning of widows, and so on. He also demanded that the 
inheritance laws be changed so that women should have the 
right to inherit property. He and his followers also demanded 
a change in the age of consent. 


During the later half of the nineteenth century, Ranade 
also became active in the movement for the emancipation of 
women. He was keen on the point that there should be an 
organization devoted to the cause of reforms in the status of 
Indian women, so that the movement should cease to be a local 
battle in certain areas, and should become a national cause. This 
was achieved to some extent when the National Social Confer- 
ence was inaugurated in 1887. The founding of this organiza- 
tion was assisted by the emergence of another aspect of the 
main problem—the demand for education for women. 


The British-India Government was slow in encouraging 
women’s education, In the main, government-sponsored 
schools were for boysonly. It was not until the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century that emphasis was placed on the 
possibilities of encouraging schools for girls, The real advance 
in this direction had to wait until the twentieth century. 
It has been suggested that the Indian uprising of 1857 
was partially responsible for the timidity of the British-India 
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Government in matters relating to social reform after 1857, 
for the government thought that earlier attempts at reform had 
been interpreted an unnecessary interference in Indian society, 
and that this had been one of the causes of the uprising. 
A more probable reason for the slowness of development is 
that the emancipation of women even in Europe was still a 
comparatively unheard-of idea. In 1865, when John Stuart 
Mill placed women’s suffrage in his election address, it was 
thought to be quite revolutionary. 


The situation was similar in both the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. ‘The nineteenth century saw a number of Mos- 
lems, prominent among them Sir Sayyed Ahmed Khan, advoca- 
ting more educational facilities for women, But the conscious- 
ness took a somewhat longer time to mature in Moslem society, 
and the concessions were, therefore, granted at a later period, 


Another argument in favour of educating women was that 
if women were encouraged in this activity, it would provide a 
means of employment for them; and once women were given 
economic independence, then their social equality would follow 
asa natural course. Facilities for women’s education were, 
until fairly recently, restricted to school education, In 1916, a 
women’s University was founded in Bombay by Karve, the idea 
coming originally from a similar experiment which had been 
tried out in Japan. In the first year only six candidates 
appeared for the examination. Gradually the numbers grew 
and it became a centre for women who desired university 
edecation, 

By the end of the nineteenth century these various ideas 
had begun to link up. It was then that the most important 
development of all took place in the movement. Women 
themselves came into the forefront and took over the leadership 
and, further, the issue of the emancipation of women was 
brought into the wider movement of national independence. 
One of the first women to express this change clearly and 
sharply was Mrs. Annie Besant. Her attitude to the emanci- 
pation of Indian women was quite unequivocal. She demanded 
this emancipation because, she maintained, the progress of 
India depended on it. It was essential because the time had 
come when the women had to understand in an intelligent 
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manner what the men were fighting for in the movement for 
political independence. Not only were women required to 
understand, but they also had to participate. The wisdom of 
this attitude was brought home to the leaders of the political 
movement. From this point onwards the women’s emancipa- 
tion movement ceased to be the eccentric ideology of a few 
reformers and became a part of the bigger struggle for political 
freedom, 


In 1917, the Women’s Association was started to take the 
cause of women’s emancipation more seriously. This was guided 
by Sarojini Naidu, who, apart from her political perceptive- 
ness, was also known as a poet, writing in English. An even 
larger organization was founded in 1926, when the All-India 
Women’s Conference held its first Session at Poona. Thereafter 
the Conference met annually, and became one of the foremost 
bodies working for social reform, Although it did not actually 
align itself with any particular party, it was sympathetic towards 
the independence movement, and a number of its members 
became active in the political struggle. The concern of the 
Women’s Conference was not confined to the problems which 
have already been mentioned, Its activities included an attack 
on adult illiteracy amongst women through the use of the radio 
and films, and a campaign for better conditions of work 
wherever women had begun to take up professions, such as 
nursing and teaching. Efforts were also made to insist on legisla- 
tion that would ensure a minimum of welfare facilities, such as 
adequate basic wages, the right to join trade unions, equal pay 
for equal work, maternity benefits, etc., for women working in 
the factories, A few years after it was founded, it voiced the 
demand for female franchise. Other more revolutionary ideas 
were included in its programme, as for example, family 
planning. It tried to fight increasing prostitution and, 
although this was not successful, demands were made for legal 
action to be taken against the ill-treatment of prostitutes by 
brothel-keepers, pimps and others, 


In the political struggle, women jumped with an equal 
zest. They were willing to take on any responsibility that 
the political committees of the various parties required of them. 
Particularly after 1920, when the programme of the National 
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Congress Party was clearly defined in terms of fighting for 
complete independence, they showed a tremendous and eager 
interest in the political movement. They organised themselves 
into groups, and were willing to join processions, face police 
firing and go to prison. They formed an important section of 
the passive resistance movement started by Gandhi and his 
colleagues. Women were also known to have joined the ter- 
rorist groups throughout the country, which being illegal were 
forced to go underground, and some helped in the distribution 
of banned newspapers and similar literature. 


The women were not slow to recognise the fact that they 
could use their participation in the national movement for 
advancing their own emancipation. Since political activities 
were not objected to, women took to them with a remarkable 
sense of responsibility. Sometimes this existence was very 
trying. Women with children went willingly to prison, yet 
conditions in the prisons were by no means comfortable. 
Picketing a liquor shop also meant being able to stand up to 
the jibes and scorn of male passers-by on occasion. 


The result of all this activity was that many of the taboos 
and restrictions which had been placed on women were either 
lifted or were quietly overlooked. As the pace of the national 
movement quickened, the single goal of national independence 
was the sole concern of both men and women. Gradually 
women came to be accepted as political comrades. All this 
gave them great self-confidence. Women had also begun to 
be elected to the Legislative Assemblies and other constitu- 
tional bodies, which gave them additional training for political 
leadership. It is not surprising therefore that a number of 
women did emerge as political leaders. 


The Second World War also played its part in the emanci- 
pation of women, although its effects were not by any means 
as wide or as deep as those of the national movement. The 
influence was almost entirely on women of the urban middle 
classes, The mobilization of men in the armed forces caused 
vacancies in the professions, and these were partially filled by 
women. This did not occur at the same rate asin Europe, 
but ona sufficiently perceptible scale. Such professions as 
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nursing and medicine became quite popular, and women 
doctors were commissioned in the medical services of the armed 
forces. Secretarial work, both in civilian offices and military 
centres, attracted the type of young woman who preferred to 
work fora while before she got married. Male opinion was 
thus beginning to change by slow degrees. The idea ofa 
‘working woman’ was no longer something unheard-of. 

A number of acts had been passed (1874, 1929, 1939), 
relating to the right of inheritance for women. Each act was 
astep further. But it was not until 1955 and 1956 that the 
matter was finally settled on the basis of equal rights of inheri- 
tance for sons and daughters, Three bills were passed in these 
two years, the Hindu Marriage and Divorce Bill. the Hindu 
Adoption Bill and the Hindu Succession. Bill, which gave the 
Indian woman a considerably emancipated status at least 
legally. Marriage in Hindu society is now monogamous and 
divorce isto be permitted. Daughters are co-heirs with the 
sons. The practical consequences of these acts are familiar 
only to those who know about them ; it will necessarily take 
time for the full realization to filter down to all levels of 
society. 

Now an Indian woman enjoys almost an equal status with 
man, and legally she does not leg behind her counter-part in 
other civilized countries of the world. In Europe too, fifty 
years ago only one country (Finland) had granted women the 
vote, and certainly no Western woman could hold political 
office except for those very few who in certain exceptional 
circumstances happened to inherit royal positions. Toddy no 
democratic or politically advanced country discriminates bet- 
ween the sexes in this respect. Where the right to vote exists 
at all (and that is almost everywhere), it is held equally by 
women and by men, and in almost every advanced and 
civilized state all political offices are similarly open to both 
sexes, Whereas in European Portugal and Switzerland women 
were denied in 1961 the right to vote in national elections, 
Indian women in 1952 voted with men in first general 
elections. 

Although Indian women have legally become equal to 
men, there is still a large section of Indian society which is 
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not ready to treat women as equal partners of men in social 
and economic fields of life. This section consists of those per- 
sons who claim to work as the old guards of Indian civiliza- 
tion, but without understanding its real implications. These 
reactionaries pose a great problem to the emancipation of 
Indian women. But we need not be pessimistic from this side. 
How long can they check the flow of changing ideas ? 


But the problem of a more serious kind is being posed by 
the educated Indian woman herself. We find that an educated 
woman often ignores her domestic duties, dresses herself 
cheaply: and stands as a rival of man instead of working with 
man as his real partner. Because she was treated by the 
society for centuries as inferior to man, she, on the attainment 
of equal status, has developed a hostile attitude towards man, 
In her craze for freedom and Western way of living, she has 
forgotten the virtues of an Indian woman, the virtues which 
are highly prized all over the world and which add to the 
dignity of womanhood, We are noticing this trend in the 
educated woman of India in an increasing degree- This 
cannot be considered a happy sign. Nor can it serve the 
cause of emancipation of woman. Will the Indian woman 
be able to retain a balance between old values and new ? 
This is a vital question’ as this cannot be separated from the 
main problem of woman’s place in Indian society. On that 

¿will depend the future of Indian culture, and I may add, of 
the Indian nation. 
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A renaissance 
for 
India 
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14th August, 1947 was a red-letter day in the history of 
modern India as, with the close of this day, an epoch of 
British colonial rule ended, India of centuries of slavery 
woke to life and liberty. Indians got a respite to review 
their position in the retrospect. So long as they were groaning 
under the pressure of an imperialist yoke, their natural and 
immediate concern is to free themselves from that agonising 
experience, Their condition was like that ofa patient under 
paroxysm, whose first concern was the immediate relief from 
the excruciating pain. It is only after the pain is stopped 
that the patient readily allows the doctor for a thorough 
examination of his body, as also for a radical treatment of his 
disease. Likewise, a diseased social or political organism 
first needs a relief in the form of independence from social 
and political bondage, and then it can be prepared for a radical 
treatment of the deep-rooted causes of malady. But, as in the 
case of an individual patient, so in the case of a diseased 
organism, the temporary relief from pain and suffering in itself 
is of no lasting value. It must necessarily be followed by an 
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expert and thorough treatment. Thus political independence 
by itself will serve no useful purpose. The movement for 
political reform is nothing more than the releasing and 
integrating of human emotions, energy and intellect for the 
realisation of the fuller freedoms of man—his economic, social, 
cultural and moral freedoms—freedoms that alone can open 
up before him the interminable opportunities of attaining 
his highest possible excellence. The famous phrase of the 
Sophist philosopher Protagorus that man is the measure of 
all things is very true. It is the fullest development of the 
individual man that is the measure of social value and urge 
behind social endeavour. Political independence, thus viewed, 
is only good in the same proportion as it leads to the 
attainment of human freedom which, to be real, must mean 
the gradual disappearance of all restrictions, material and 
moral, on the unfolding of the potentialities of the individual, 


But if we come out, for a moment, of this idealistic reverie 
and look round to realities, we find that the spectacle is not 
very encouraging. The all-round backwardness of India isa 
patent fact beyond all doubts. The common tendency is to 
lay the entire blame for the backwardness on the shoulders 
of the extraneous element, the foreign rule. This is what 
Russell characterises as the creation of an enemy outside 
so that we may forget the enemy inside. This does not 
mean that the external enemy has been of no consequence, 
The outside element has been immediately and directly 
responsible for India’s backwardness, But the ultimate cause 
of India’s backwardness is to be sought within India herself, 
in some inherent weakness in the internal organisation of 
India’s social and moral life, a weakness so pernicious, so 
potent and so persistent as to, at all, make it possible for 
a handful of foreigners, Muslims first and Englishmen 
afterwards, to conquer and control such a vast and 
resourceful country. The demoralisation and disintegration, 
resulting from mental and social stagnation, weaken the 
national strength and consequently the power of resistance to 
the enemy, In other countries also such a situation arose 
when the existing civilisations had exhausted all progressive 
potentialities, An escape was made possible in the same 
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proportion as revolutionary social ideas and forces could arise 
and replace reactionary and rivalistic ideas, institutions and 
activities. This conquest of ‘progress over reaction, of 
intellectual dynamic over mental stagnation is what I mean 
bya Renaissance, Etymologically it means rebirth ; histori- 
cally it stands for the struggle in Europe between a rising 
scientific civilisation and the glorified irrationalism of the 
Middle Ages; morally it has opened a new vista of rationalism, 
freedom and progress for the whole world. 


Although India is now politically independent, the social 
and mental stagnation in India does not seem to vanish. The 
political independence, achieved through a favourable and 
happy combination of national and international forces, has 
provided us with an opportunity to build up our moral and 
social lives in such a way as to once for all remove any sign 
of our former weakness which made us an easy prey to 
foreign invasion and domination. The realisation of such 
an ideal is, however; dependent on the development of a 
positive and progressive social philosophy whose absence had 
led India to invite slavery for centuries. This is the historic 
task of the Indian Renaissance. And the Renaissance in 
India is certainly more fortunate than its Western predecessor 
in'so ‘far as the stock of human knowledge today is by far 
greater than what was available at that time. Armed with 
this infallible weapon of an almost inexhaustible treasure of 
human knowledge, Indian Renaissance can and must perform 
its imperative moral task of formulating a new philosophy 
of social and moral freedom, without which political freedom 
has no meaning of any sort, At the same time, adequate 
steps must be taken to see it translated into practice, because 
the mere formulation of a philosophy is not a sufficient 
guarantee that it will fulfil its social and moral task. The 
Masses must be adequately educated so as to free them from 
their age-long slavery, social, mental and spiritual, a slavery 
which inthe past had made them apathetic to the question 
of freedom, for they really never enjoyed it and, therefore, 
never attempted to save it from foreign invasion. They must 
be made to feel that there is a positive pleasure to live in a 
free country which alone can enthuse them to make a purpose- 
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ful effort to retain the recently achieved independence. This, 
however, is not an easy task, It necessitates a complete 
overhaul of the intellectual atmosphere and institutional 
framework of our social and cultural life. The political, 
economic and social systems, as also moral and philosophical 
ideas, are to be so framed and shaped as not to hinder the free 
and full development of personalities in any way. All of these 
may not appear to belong strictly to the sphere of Renaissance 
which should deal more with ideas than with institutions. Yet, 
we cannot ignore the basic fact that social activities and institu- 
tions are but the products ofa social philosophy. And unless 
they are well related to the healthy and progressive social 
philosophy, actions become purposeless and ultimately lead 
to chaos. Social change, to be orderly and meaningful, 
necessitates a previous change in the ideational world. This 
is clearly the necessity of a Renaissance which heralds social 
revolution. 


India, even after her independence of sixteen years, is in a 
mental disorder. Perhaps; it is because her political change 
has come about before a philosophical revolution, In such 
conditions of uncertainty, the faith in future is shaken. 
Attempt is naturally made to seek inspiration from the past. 
That was the actual condition in Europe at the time of its 
Renaissance. This explains the clement of revivalism found 
therein. But it was far from a mere repetition of the good old 
past, The European Renaissance did not accept everything 
that was old or everything that was Greek. It absorbed only 
those liberating aspects of Greek culture which could serve the 
cause of future freedom of mankind. Although it draws ins- 
piration from the past, a successful Renaissance moves forward, 
and not backward. For, otherwise, Renaissance will be no 
different from reaction. The European Renaissance was far 
from a revival of the past. It actually opened the floodgate 
of modern civilization. 

Indian Renaissance must also work on, more or less, the 
same lines. India too'had a very rich past which must be 
fully utilised by the Indian Renaissance. But while praising 
and accepting the past, we must not uncritically glorify it. 
Renaissance must clearly dissociate itself from the revivalist 
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tendencies. The reason is simple. History has empirically 
proved that revivalism ultimately leads to a negation of 
freedom which is the corner-stone of Renaissance. Let us 
refer to the German revivalist movement of Fichte and 
Schelling. There isa striking similarity both in letter and 
in spirit between the German Romantic revivalism and Indian 
nationalist revivalism, between the glorification of Verlorene 
Heimant (lost home) of the German Romanticists and our 
glorification of Hinduraj, between the German praise of Ur Volk 
(original people) and the Indian worship of the Aryans, bet- 
ween the German idea of an Ur Sprache (original language) 
and our looking upon Sanskrit as Devabhasha, And the world 
knows to its bitter experience what a dangerous doctrine was 
produced by Fichte-Schelling revivalism. I mean Prussian 
chauvinism and Nazi militarism, Blind glorification of the 
nation negates the individual freedom; it leads to expansionism 
which ultimately demands the sacrifice of the individual at 
the alter of a collective ego, the nation or the state. Freedom- 
loving India cannot afford to repeat that history. We, who 
have bitterly experienced what it is to be slaves, should never 
enslave others, not even culturally and spiritually—a phrase so 
much in the air today—for, even that is no less a slavery. 
Renaissance, the movement for all-sided freedom of man, can, 
therefore, not be revivalism, though it receives lessons and 
experience from the past. It takes from the past only to serve 
the future, the future of a free humanity, free, materially and 
spiritually (not in the metaphysical sense), 


To repeat, we had a rich past, Our Upanishadic approach 
to the universe has been supra-rationalistic, bordering almost 
on the intuitive philosophy of the present times ; the dialectic 
philosophy which is almost a catchword with the modern 
intellectuals, particularly of the Marxist variety, was much 
in evidence in the Buddhist Shunyavad and the Syadvada of 
the Jainis ; Bergsonian dynamic philosophy was preached 
in India twenty-five hundred years ago by Gautama Buddha ; 
our Vedanta has spoken almost the last word in metaphysical 
abstraction, But strangely and tragically enough, with such 
an intellectual heritage India today is in the cultural 
backwaters. The reason very commonly advanced is that 
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because Indians forgot their own and ancient spiritual (in the 
metaphysical sense) culture and were influenced by the 
corrupting and corroding materialistic culture of the West, 
she has reached the last limits of material and moral degrada- 
tion. It is wrong both logically and historically, No one 
cares to explain why the Indians chose to forget their own 
glorious culture and fell a prey toa lower and degrading one. 
There can be only two alternative answers. Either that our 
culture was inferior to the foreign one and could not stand 
its impact, or that it was to the advantage of the socially 
superior class to suppress our real culture and substitute 
something very different. The first one is not very tenable, 
for it isa fact that India, at one time, did occupy a place 
at the head of world civilization. The second means that the 
socially powerful section of Indian community, just because 
it was in their interest to do so, suppressed the positive 
aspects of Indian philosophy under the pompous name of 
mysticism. It was done with the definite purpose of turning 
the minds of men away from the social injustices from which 
they were suffering to some imaginary mystic world, The 
much talked of philosophy of plain living and high thinking 
is a definite deception. For, those who finance the preaching 
of such a gospel themselves practise ‘all living and no thinking’ 
and those for whose consumption it is preached are expected 
to do all thinking with no living. This is physiologically 
and psychologically impossible, for we must live and live 
well to think and think well. Otherwise, it will be like Joad’s 
philgsopher—‘seduce his wife and he ceases to be a philoso- 
pher’. By killing the body you also kill the spirit. Such 
an approach is, therefore, far from spiritual. Spiritualism, 
to be real, to be something more than an empty word to 
console the suffering humanity, must mean the creation and 
preservation of those material conditions of life under which 
alone the spirit of man may find its fullest and freest expression. 
If such a spiritualism is to be made universal, and spiritualism 
must be universal, the privileged minority cannot keep their 
superiority intact. That is why they consciously minced 
matters, substituted mysticism for real spiritualism and 
demanded of the masses an unquestioned obedience to an 
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unknown and unknowable abstract entity. Our real philoso- 
phy was deliberately distorted and rationalist and materialist 
thought was suppressed, How many of us today care to know 
that the Upanishadas not only lay stress on the spiritualist 
thought, but they also contain rationalist, naturalist and 
agnostic philosophy, The origin of the naturalistic materialistic 

tcan be traced back to the Rig Veda in the dialogue 
between the original parents of mankind—Yama and Yami. 
And it is well found in Swasanvedyopanishada and Chhandogya 
Upanishada, Thus our philosophy, like that of the West, has as 
much of materialism and positivism as metaphysics and 
mysticism, Today, the old controversy over, rather the 
contradiction between, materialism and spiritualism has lost 
much of its former significance and seems to be no better than 
quarrel over words. Einstein’s equation of E=MC?, proving 
the mutual-convertibility of matter and energy, the scientific 
term for spirit, has removed the old antithesis and proved 
that -materialism and spiritualism, far from being contradic- 
tory, are complementary to each other, 

With all-these in-favour of the creation and establishment 
of a new philosophy, based on a permanent and scientific 
materialist-spiritualist' detente, a wrong philosophy (in the 
form of pseudo-spiritualism) very curiously persists and spreads, 
It is the result of a common conspiracy of native and foreign 
vested interests. They fear rationalism which had ushered 
in revolution in the West, and revolution is the bug-bear of 
vested interests. It is time for us to clearly comprehend the 
dangerous consequence of this camouflaged movement /pagsing 
under the pompous name of the resuscitation of India’s 
cultural heritage. Contemporary history abounds in similar 
movements culminating in the establishment of that mighty 
mystic-nationalist-irrationalist doctrine known as Fascism. And 
Fascism is an avowed and proved enemy of freedom, progress 
and culture. Renaissance supplies the only ideological antidote 
to such an insidious attempt at enslaving humanity morally, 
culturally and spiritually. 


The new philosophy of social freedom whose formulation 
and propagation is the historic and moral task of Indian 
Renaissance must be free from fads, fetishes or fetters of any 
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kind, It must be a comprehensive social philosophy integra- 
ting into one consistent whole all the positive and liberating 
aspects of human thought and endeavour. It is cruel to 
condemn the people to live in poverty and squalor, and a 
philosophy which permits social and economic inequality and 
exploitation in society is no philosophy at all. In India 
pseudo-spiritualism persists because it is backed by the 
powerful propaganda machinery of the privileged class and 
also because mysticism offers an escape to the frustrated lower 
and middle classes, Such a philosophy must be shunned, 
and in its place a new philosophy of action and humanism 
must be established. > 
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